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There’s a new star over the horizon... a new 
8 ; 5 i ’ P , 
sins Nash Ambassador, the most outstanding It has all those extra refinements you associate with 


é-cylinder car in America. distinguished motor cars. And it offers the ulti= 


Look beneath that proud hood at the 119-horse- mate in motoring comfort... from Weather=Eye 
power, valve=in=head engine that’s ready to take Conditioned Air to the availability of a Con- 
you sky =tailing across the country, anytime, any= vertible double Bed. 

where. Then feel the brilliant new range of pere- 


This is, we believe, the most remarkable motoring 


formance in the soaring flight of its Fourth Speed 
: ne : value in the world. Arrange with your Nash 


Forward. And thrill to the owere-charged dash 
‘ P 3 dealer to see and drive the new Ambassador. 


of the Automatic Overtake. Then you'll discover a kind of motoring you've 
But that isn’t the half of it. For every feature of never experienced before...and you'll know 
the new Ambassador is tailored for the finest why — more than ever—so many discriminating 

motoring pleasure. It is superbly appointed. motorists in America say: “There's only one auto= 


mobile a the Nash Ambassador!” 


GREAT CARS SINCE 1902 


Nash Motors Division, Nash-Kelvinator Corp 








Y is for penguin 
and penicillin 


A recent news story told how peni- 
cillin cured a serious foot infection 
for a penguin. Penguins do not 
constitute an important market for 
Penicillin-CSC. But veterinary 
medicine as a whole does. 


It is now economical to use peni- 
cillin in animal treatment because 
of reduced cost thrqugh mass pro- 
duction. For madera use, CSChas 
introduced a new oil suspension of 
penicillin that requires no refriger- 
ation. It is supplied ready for use 
in a container with a disposable 
syringe. 





putting a mummy 
to shame 


To the Egyptians the hereafter was 
teal as a pyramid. So that a lady 
might enter this other world with 
glamor, her body was protected 
with a resin coating. 

For protection and beauty, to- 
day’s coating materials put the 
mummy’s to shame. One of the 
most versatile of these is lacquer. 


A great advance in making 
lacquer more useful to industry is 
the hot-lacquer process developed 
by CSC research. This makes it 
possible to apply heavier coats and 
fewer of them. 


Many manufacturers are using 


this CSC process because it cuts 
costs and steps up production. 


+ 
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burning water 
in your car! 


If the engine in your car has ever 
sputtered because it couldn’t burn 
water in the gas tank, or if it has 
refused to start on a cold morning 
because moisture froze in the fuel 
line, you'll appreciate Dry-Ex. This 
new CSC product eliminates mois- 
ture by absorbing and blending it 
into the gasoline. 

Dry-Ex joins the line of Nor’way 
and Peak Anti-Freeze and Nor’ way 
Radiator Products which are sold 
through CSC’s Specialties Division. 


ABOUT €Se 


A publication for CSC stockholders 
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the horse that went 
blind in the moonlight 


The Romans called an eye disease 
of horses “moon blindness” be- 
cause they believed it was caused 
by lunar changes. 


Today we know that moon 
blindness is a vitamin deficiency. 
It occurs when equine diet lacks 
riboflavin. A pinch of riboflavin in 
each feedbag prevents this de- 
structive disease. 


CSC’s riboflavin sold under the 
name B-Y- 21, also contains appre- 
ciable quantities of other essential 
vitamins. It is used in poultry feeds 
for pets and fur-bearing animals. 
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junior 
takes his “shot” 


Now when the doctor prescribes 
penicillin, Junior can take it via 
his milk. For CSC has recently de- 
veloped a new soluble form known 
as Soluble Tablets Crystalline Peni- 
cillin-CSC, which will find a wide- 
spread use in pediatrics. 


Each of the new tablets contains 
50,000 units of penicillin G, yet it 
is no bigger than this (2) The 
tablet can be placed under the 
tongue and absorbed directly by 
older patients unable to swallow a 
tablet. Solubility also simplifies the 
penicillin vapor inhalation. 





bait 
for the gods 


When the Indian planted his corn 
and tobacco, he buried a fish too, 
so the gods would favor him with a 
bumper crop. It was sound chem- 
istry. As the fish decomposed it 
restored an essential element to the 
soil—nitrogen. 

It would take all the fish in the 
sea to supply the nitrogen that 
agriculture uses today. So we man- 
ufacture ammonia—one of the 
most important chemical sources 
of nitrogen. 


CSC’s newest plant, the Dixie 
Chemical Division, is producing 
anhydrous ammonia twenty-four 
hours a day. Most of it is proc- 
essed into fertilizer. 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION + 17 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. csc) 




















In 1702, scientists opened a Roman sarcophagus 
containing a funeral shroud of Asbestos cloth. 
To their amazement, the cloth was still intact 
and strong after 1700 years! 


In his map of Asia (1626), map-maker John Speede 
marked the location of Asbestos deposits, noting 
that Asbestos had "fine veines like grasse... 
that will not burn in the fire.” 


Whats inaname? The Chinese called 
) it"salamanders wool"-the Germans, "flax 
i etucurme, stone —the French, “cotton stone'-the 
GERMAN - Mah lin , Italians, “incorruptible” The Greeks had 
ie a word forit, too... Asbestos”. 
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Idle for 14 years without 

painting or upkeey, the 

sidewalls of this shipyard 

building were still sound 

and serviceable when needed 

for World War IT. Why? 
(SEE BELOW) 


—~ Back in 1916, the builder of this famous shipyard did a wise thing. 
He specified K&M “Century” Asbestos Corrugated for the sidewalls of 
the huge loft building. 


He didn’t know then that the yard would be idle for 14 years between 
the two World Wars. But he did know that “‘Century” Corrugated 
could survive a terrific beating. He knew it would stubbornly resist 
fire, corrosion, weather, decay and time. And he knew it would never 
need painting or other expensive maintenance...and time would 
only toughen it. 


The years proved him right, and the shipyard 
building still has the original sidewalls. It’s just one 
of hundreds of industrial buildings that are sheathed 
with this durable asbestos-cement material. If 
you plan to build or remodel your plant, “Century” 
Asbestos Corrugated is the material for you. 


Nature made Asbestos... 
s Keasbey & Mattison has made it serve 
mankind since 1873 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY e AMBLER ec PENNSYLVANIA 
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Purdue Beats Polygamy 


Miss Kellems states that a good number 
of women will be unmarried if the country 
does not practice polygamy (NEwswerx, 
Nov. 10). 

We have a solution to the problem, 
Here at Purdue, the ratio is 5.84 men to 
each woman. Now, if Miss Kellems is so 
worried about the women who will not 
get themselves a man, she could send 
some of them to Purdue. We assure you 
these women will probably find husbands, 


JosepH J. KApoo te Snr. 
West Lafayette, Ind. 


From ‘Behind the Iron Curtain’ 


As a German boy, I have the great luck 
to have the possibility of reading an 
American newspaper. I read Newsweek, 
though I live behind the “Iron Curtain.” 

I want to congratulate Newsweek for 
its objective political line. It was an 
affecting moment when I saw the first 
copy of this magazine about one year ago. 
I haven’t known such freedom of the press 
ever before. I’ve become very interested 
in world politics. I must agree with News- 
WEEK in all reports from “behind the Iron 
Curtain” as far as it concerns the German 
east zone. The newspapers in this zone 
don’t mirror the events as NEWSWEEK 
is doing it. 

I wish the Western Hemisphere a good 
success in helping the peoples, all the 
world over, out of the pressing atmos- 
phere and away from the knout of dicta- 
torship. But the democracy must act fast; 
its sinking would mean loss of freedom 
and wealth. Newsweek may contribute 
to build up a better world. 


NAME WITHHELD BY REQUEST 
Germany East Zone 


Acid Over the Border 


Congratulations to Newsweek for its 
article “Naughty Uncle” (reporting on a 
series of articles by Leslie Roberts criti- 
cizing the United States) in Canadian 
Affairs (Newsweek, Oct. 27). It is re- 
freshing to see your magazine publish some 
material on Canadian-American relations, 
even if, as in this case, the article is marred 
by a silly title. 

In the past there has been too much 
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SOUNDWRITER 
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THAT MAKES YOUR PRESENT METHOD SEEM OLD-FANGLED 


THE AUDOGRAPH is a sensation- 
ally different electronic soundwriting 
instrument, with such complete and 
effortless control it makes your dic- 
tation virtually automatic. 


FINGERTIP CONTROL 
A touch of your finger starts or stops 
your dictation instantly — in the 
middle of a syllable if you wish — 
with no appreciable lag or distortion 
when you play back. 

A mere flick of the switch permits you 
to dictate or listen, at will. There are 
no separate recording or listening 
arms to manipulate. Flicking the 
switch to ‘‘Listen’’ automatically 
plays back the last few words. 


A twist of the dial picks up your dic- 
tation at any previous word or 
phrase. You can even dial while 
listening to “‘find your place,”’ with- 
out marring the record. 

Pressing a key clearly and accurately 
indicates for your secretary the end 
of a message, or locates a correction. 
No need for a pencil or log sheet. 


VERSATILE PLASTIC RECORDS 
The Flexograph discs on which the 
AUDOGRAPH records, are ultra-thin, 
permanent, practically indestruc- 
tible. They can be transcribed, audi- 


‘tioned and filed, or mailed as easily 


and economically as a letter. 


A PRODUCT OF 


THE A RAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


W. E. DITMARS, president ». 16 ARBOR ST., HARTFORD, CONN. + 230 PARK AVE., N. Y. 


Originators of the Pay Station Telephone and 
Makers of Communications Equipment since 1891. 


Aegy 
/ 


/ SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET TODAY! 


No other machine compares with 
the AUDOGRAPH’S all-around ver- 
satility. Occupying only the space of 
a letterhead, it weighs but 16 pounds, 
is portable, operates anywhere — in 
any position, even upside down. 


INCREASES EXECUTIVE ACCOMPLISHMENT 


Whatever dictation method you now 
use, the AUDOGRAPH can increase 
your executive accomplishment — 
can help you do your job faster, 
smoother, more effec- 
tively. For full informa- 
tion, ask your secretary 
to mail the coupon today. 


The Gray Manufacturing Company 

Avupoorapx Division 

16 Arbor Street, Harttord 1, Connecticut 

Please send me, without obligation, your booklet describing 
the new AUDOGRAPH in further detail. 


Name & TITLE. ...........5.45- 


Business Appress. ... 
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Over the River | 
and through the Wood \\ 


Over the river and through the wood 
To Grandfather’s house we go; 

We spin like a breeze 

With the greatest of ease 
Through the white and drifted snow. 


Over the river and through the wood-— 
A green-and-white sign, you say? 

Let’s turn and head straight 

For some fresh Quaker State 
And play safe this Thanksgiving Day!. 





Over the river and through the wood 
With never a care we ride; 

The motor, it sings— 

It seems to have wings— 
For that’s real Quaker State inside! 


For Quick Siatis al winter 
change ro Quaker Stare today! 


b PRICE 40f PER U. S. QUART 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORPORATION, OIL CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 


Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 
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honeyed talk about the undefended bor:er 
and the beautiful friendship that exists 
between the two countries. It is true, and 
rightly so, that there is an undefended 
frontier and a real friendship. But that 
friendship will remain on a firmer basis if 
there is frank talk when it is needed. 
Canadians certainly prefer the United 
States to Russia. but we are rather ap- 
palled at the thought of a world dominated 
by either. We are a little tired of con- 
stantly hearing of the “American way of 
life.” Strange as it may seem, we prefer 
our own. 


H. O. Barrett 
Toronto, Ont. 


> There are many informed people who 
have sat back and suffered the type of 
trash that people with views similar to 
Mr. Roberts have forwarded. Few have 
gone as far as Mr. Roberts, and now 
that [he] has transgressed the bound of 
neighborly decency, it will do no extra 
harm to reply. 

He said Canadian officials say that “the 
toughest task which faces Canada in its 
relations with Washington nowadays is to 
emerge from any negotiations south of 
the border with our dignity in one piece.” 
The only answer to that is that Canadian 
officials who have been tied to the lion’s 
coat tails for so long have developed an 
inferiority complex which places them af 
a disadvantage when talking to free, in- 
dependent peoples. It is to be assumed 4 
that “south of the border” means Wash- 
ington, but south-of-the-border talks may 
include the South American conferences as 
well, toward one of which Canadian off- 
cials have adopted a prima donna attitude 
and refused participation. 


Cuarwtes A. Buus 
Bemidji, Minn. 


The Noonday Noon 


In your Nov. 3 issue there is a picture 
of General Eisenhower’s home. Visiting 
hours are shown as 9-12 a.m. and 1-5 p.m. 
Now here’s my problem—for years I’ve 
argued and discussed the subject about 


oa 


Wichita Eagle 


Visiting at Ike’s: It’s not a.m. 
Newsweek, November 24. 1947 














| The GrealesT improvement IN RECORD PLAYING 
genlee the aVeulion of the phono raph 


It's new! It's beautiful ! It has everything! News pall aren phonograph rakes Ler ord loading Clay New 
high speed changer plays up to 12 records automatically New static free EM nadie 


waraal tilt-tuning dial. Siren Ag of walnut mahogany ot blond Perl ( abinet with « Omiprartiniertat 


: | | } { 
for 14 4 records W albums See it. Herat it iwoyour AAdimiiral Gealer 


today. Walnut only $29995 Shahtly higher in west and 





America’ Smut Sf 


Miracle tone arm brings a new 
thrill to your record listening 
pleasure. Uses no coil, no crystal, 
no filament, no special tube. 
Banishes needle scratch, “talk- 
back”’ or other disturbing noises. 
Keeps records like new for hun- 
dreds of plays longer. . 


Gown—Fred A. Block Original 

















Take Those 


“One-Shot” Papers 
Off Your Payroll! 


SRE AE 


GILBERT RADIANCE BOND 
75% NEW COTTON FIBRE 


An especially attractive 
sheet, tub-sized and air- 
dried to attain a rich cockle 
finish and beautiful writing 
surface. High permanence. 


GILBERT BOND 
25% NEW COTTON FIBRE 


Highly superior to papers 
containing no cotton fibres, 
yet costing little more. Tub- 
sized, air-dried, cockle finish. 
Exceptional brightness. 


GILBERT RESOURCE BOND 
50% NEW COTTON FIBRE 
Excellent for letterheads, 
envelopes, forms and other 
business writing and record 
requirements. Tub-sized, 
air-dried cockle finish, 


THE GILBERT 
QUALITY PAPER LINE 
includes new-cotton-fibre- 
content bonds, ledgers, 
index bristols, onion-skins, 
safety and industrial papers, 
for all your business writ- 
ing needs, 


: \ 
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Your business writing and record papers 
should be of multi-service quality to gain 
for you the most profit every day. They'll 
miss a lot of opportunities if they’re not 
equipped with the many-barreled advan- 
tages passessed by papers made with new 
cofton fibres. 


Only new-cotton-fibre-content papers, such 
as made by Gilbert, can deliver at every 
opportunity such a steady barrage of good 
appearance and excellent performance over 
so long a period of time. 


New cotton fibres make Gilbert Quality 
Papers serve more steadily and dependably, 
look more powerful and impressive, and 


gS 





deliver more prestige than non-cotton-fibre- 
content papers. 


Gilbert new-cotton-fibre papers erase more 
easily, without telltale fuzz or mar, thereby 
eliminating rewrites, chance for error, and 
paper waste. Gilbert new-cotton-fibre 
papers can stand more abuse, are tougher 
and much longer-lived. 


Take those “one-shot” non-cotton-fibre 
papers off your payroll. Get the many- 
barreled performance of new cotton fibres 
in Gilbert Quality Papers...bonds, ledgers, 
vellums and safety paper. Your printer, 
lithographer, engraver or Gilbert Quality 
Merchant can prove how you will get 
much more return from your investment 
in the Gilbert line. 


This Gilbert LANCASTER BOND 
water-mark identifies the most 
distinctive of all business writing 
and record papers...its 100% new- 
cotton-fibre-content assures re- 
markable beauty and long life. 


Gilbert Lancaster Bond is outstand- 
ingly impressive... its handsome 
appearance will lend new prestige and 
inspire more attention to your business 
stationery and its message. 


GILBERT PAPER CO. © Menasha, Wis. 
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that 12 noon and midnight question. I 
maintain 12 in the afternoon is 12 p.m., 
and at night 12 a.m. 
af Joun R. Mone 
| Oakland, Calif. 
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FINLAND--LAND OF 1,000 LAKES, HAS AN 
AREA OF 134,000 SQUARE MILES, 13,000 
OF WHICH ARE WATER. ABOUT THE SIZE 
OF NEBRASKA AND NEW YORK COMBINED, 
THE POPULATION IS ABOUT 3,947,000. 


Advice for sign painters: The Bureau of 
Standards says it is 12 noon or 12 mid- 
night. Since the sun is neither before nor 
after the meridian, p.m. and a.m. are not 
correct, 
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Where Beware Means Cherish 


The South African article in your issue 
f of Nov. 10 was interesting and informa: 


A tive, more accurate than most references 
B {0 my country appear in the American 
mex, a rally aprecatl by Sout 
Afneans in the United States, Your cove 


MAJESTIC MUS/Ce-THE FINNISH 
COMPOSER JAN SIBELIUS INSPIRED oF 
BY LOVE FOR HIS COUNTRY, HAS Ea 
WON WORLD-WIDE FAME FOR HIS 
SYMPHONIC POEM “FINLANDIA” AND 
OTHER ORCHESTRAL WORKS. 








Three Lions 


SANTA CLAUS REINDEER \N NORTHERN 


picture of Field Marshal Smuts was a par- FINLAND PROVIDE THE LAPPS WITH MILK, 
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ticularly fine study of him at his favorite 
hobby—botany. 


But your caption to a photograph show- 
ing two native Africans walking past a 
road sign conveys an unhappily mislead- 
ing impression. The road sien says: “Cau- 
tion. Beware of Natives.” Your caption 
says: “All that glitters: Behind the gold 
that pours from South African furnaces 
lies tense racial animosity.” One glance 
at the photograph shows that the road sign 
marks a pedestrian crossing and that it 
conveys a caution to motorists. Round the 
bend of the road there is as likely as not 
a sign reading. “Caution. Beware of 


Children.” 
The phrasing is probably unfortunate, 


MEAT, CHEESE AND PULLING POWER FOR 

CARTS. LIKE HOMING PIGEONS, THEY ALWAYS 

RETURN UNGUIDED TOTHEIR OWNERS, EVEN 
AFTER MONTHS ON THE RANGE. 
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W000 TAKES 7O WATER--FLOATING 
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LITTLE LANO,MUCH 

FARMING -- ALTHOUGH 


ONLY ABOUT 3% OF FINLAND 
IS ARABLE, 65 % OF THE 





DOWN 65,000 MILES OF WATERWAYS TO 
ANCIENT VIIPURI,LARGEST WOOD-EXPORTING 
CITY IN NORTHERN EUROPE, WOOD AND WOOD 


PEOPLE WORK ON THE LAND, 
WILD AND CULTIVATED HAY, 
POTATOES AND GRAINS ARE 


but similar signs may be seen in other 
parts of the great gold-mining areas where 
native Africans cross public roads to and 


PRODUCTS COMPOSE 90% OF FINLAND'S THE CHIEF AGRICULTURAL 
from work, EXPORTS. PRODUCTS. 
-H. M. Mootman em wm iw nm em en wm BM mM mM eae ee = — 


Director 
Union of South Africa 
Government Information Office 
New York City 


Cup for Lilibet 


Please include us among the “other 
Minnie Browns” in your story on wedding 
presents to Princess Elizabeth (NeEws- 

(Continued on Page 10) 


Newsweek, November 24, 1947 





Finland and the principal 
countries of the world are as near as your own tele- 
phone. A three-minute daytime call from anywhere in the 
U.S. A. costs $12. (At night, and on Sunday, the rate is $9.) 
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2 WHEEL DRIVE “Jeep” Trucks set 
new marks for low-cost operation 
and maintenance. 4700-5300 Ibs. 
gross vehicle weight. Functionally 
designed bodies in all popular styles, 


These are the trucks that America had a right to expect 
from Willys-Overland. Built around the world-famous 
‘Jeep’ Engine, they set new standards for performance, 


economy and sheer engineering excellence. 


4 WHEEL DRIVE “Jeep” Trucks 
for the tough hauling jobs— 
off the road, through deep 
mud, up steep grades, over 
icy roads. 5300 lbs. 
gross vehicle wt. 
Power take-off 

optional. 
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WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS, TOLEDO, OHIO—MAKERS OF AMERICA'S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 
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“A feast for a king,” Robin 


Great oaks still stand in Sherwood 
Forest: They link us with a past 
which is half legend, all romance. 


Under those oaks Robin Hood and 
his stout yeomen flung themselves 
down to laugh and rest after forays. 
With appetites born of adventure, 
the band relaxed and turned to a 
hearty meal. Loaves of crusty brown 
bread . . . and fair yellow cheese. 


Since men first learned to tend 
herds, cheese has nourished human 
bodies for hard work and sustained 
action. It is still enjoyed and valued 
as one of the world’s great foods. For 
it is a concentrate of milk, nature’s 
Most nearly perfect food. And we 
know far more of the science of 
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cheese-making today —largely from 
research of National Dairy’s Kraft 
Foods Company. 


Cheese is an important part of the 
American diet. Its proteins, vitamins 
and minerals contribute to the na- 
tional health. Its widespread use 
means a bigger market for the dairy 
farmer’s products. 


And now it is easier to serve better 
cheese. National Dairy has developed 
new cheeses, improved old ones .. . 
perfected the pasteurization of cheese 
. . . created hundreds of new cheese 
dishes for you. 


The research goes forward con- 
stantly, in order that America may 
alwaysenjoy bread... and finer cheese. 


called it 


Dedicated to the wider use and 
better understanding of dairy prod- 
ucts as human food .. . as a base for 
the development of new products 
and materials . . . as a source of 
health and enduring progress on the 
farms and in the towns and cities 
of America. 
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These brands assure you of highes? quality 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 











HEN the application calls for 
\ \ real load carrying capacity, Sleeve 
Bearings are the first choice. This is 
particularly true when there is shock or 
impact .. . variation of speed ... or 
vibration. The unit construction of a 
sleeve bearing distributes the load over 
a large, unbroken surface. This permits 
a continuous film of lubrication to form 
between the shaft and the bearing, pre- 
venting wear, reducing friction and 
acting as a cushion. Then, too, the load 
carrying capacity of sleeve bearings 
increases with the speed. 


The easiest way to get sleeve bearings 
that will carry your loads... efficiently 
... economically .. . and for the longest 
period of time . . . is to call in Johnson 
Bronze. We can help you select the 
right bearing for each application. . . 
we manufacture your requirements to 
your exact specifications . . . and we 
deliver your order on time. Johnson 
Bronze Bearings are precision made, of 
high quality materials and low in cost. 
Why not write TODAY? 


JOHNSON BRONZE CO} 


710 S. Mill Street, New Castle, Pa. 

























@A good example of load-carrying abil- 
ity is this Rogers 75-ton Carry-all, 
equipped with Johnson Sleeve Bearings, 
powered with a heavy duty Autocar 
Tractor owned by Art Brockman. 
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(Continued from Page 7) 
WEEK, Nov. 10). [Here is] a picture of a 
silver engraved loving cup which our 
paper, on behalf of the Philadelphia Jew- 
ish community, has 
sent to Princess 
Elizabeth. 

The cup is filled 
with a spadeful of 
hallowed soil from 
Independence 
Square, symboliz- 
ing a free land. As 
we wrote to Her 
Royal Highness: “Next year . . 





. we hope 
to be able to send you, as an anniversary 
gift, a cup of hallowed free Palestinian 
soil.” 


Puivie Kien 
Publisher 
Philadelphia Jewish Times 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mistaken Identity 


Kindly advise if the man writing arti- 
cles for NEWSWEEK under the name of 
John Lardner is the same Ring Lardner 
Jr. who was called before the Congressional 
Un-American Activities Committee and 
who refused to answer “yes” or “no” to the 
question if he ever was or is a member of 
the Communist party. 

If he is the same man, don’t you think 
Newsweek should check into his activi- 
ties and either give him a clean bill of 
health or do the next best thing? 


Harry W. WEINSTEIN 
Grand Americanism Directeur 
Grand Voiture du Oregon 
La Société des Quarante Hommes et 
Huit Chevaux 
Portland, Oregon 


Ring Lardner Jr. has no connection with 
Newsweek. Our Lardner is John. He hap- 
pens to be a brother of Ring. Both are 
sons of the late Ring Lardner. 
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HAND-WOVEN 


BY THE MOUNTAIN PEOPLE 


OF NEW MEXICO 


TO HANG ON YOUR 
Dum Frcader Out here in New 


Mexico the Spanish people of our 
mountain villages have been rais- 
ing sheep and weaving wool ever 
since they settled here in the 17th 
century. 


Like the famous Scotch weavers 
of tweeds, they have passed on their 
looms and their skills from father to 
son. And this colorful country in 
which these people live and work 
has made natural artists of them. 


Today I take their beautiful fab- 
rics and have them made up into 
such ties as are shown here. Then I 
sell these ties, by mail, to men all 
over the country (and abroad) who 
have discovered their beauty, their 
honesty, and their low cost. 


My letters tell the story 


Over 80,000 of these men (and wo- 
men) keep sending back to me for 
these ties. And here is what they tell 
me. in letters like those below. 


First, they are pleased because 
friends so often ask: ““Where did you 
get that tie?” The colors and patterns 
which our weavers draw from this in- 
spiring landscape give these ties dis- 
tinction, 

Second, they like the “character” 
these ties give a man. They say (par- 
ticularly the women) that the man 
who wears one has a masculine, out- 
of-door look which they admire. 
That’s the texture of the hand-woven, 
all-wool fabric. 


Third, they like the cut—the nar- 
row neckband, the generous width and 
length, the straight, smooth hang. 


Fourth, they like the way they tie— 
the graceful “dimple” under the knot, 


CHRISTMAS TREE 


with nary a wrinkle to show for it 
next morning. 


And, finally, they learn that these 
ties never seem to wear out. They can 
be cleaned again and again and come 
out like new. 


So modest in cost 


Yet these beautiful and durable ties 
are not expensive. Because of my 
method of selling I am able to offer 
them to you for only $1 each, plus 2¢ 
mailing cost. Even better, I offer you 
any six of these fine ties for only $5.50, 
plus 2¢ each mailing cost—less than 
94¢ each delivered! 


All you need to do is to select the 
ties you want, shown above, mark 
their numbers on the coupon below, 
and mail it to me with your personal 
check or money order. 


If any tie should not please you, for 
any reason whatsoever, return it for ex- 
change, or get your money back without 


quibble. 


If you want air-mail delivery, in- 
stead of adding the 2¢ regular mailing 
cost, add 15¢ for the first tie and 5¢ 
for each additional tie. 


Gift deliveries mailed direct, if you 
prefer, with your card, and in an in- 
teresting package marked “bo NoT 
OPEN UNTIL CHRISTMAS.” 

Here, then, is the simple, easy way 
to make all your gift tie selections now. 
And the sure way to make your friends 
feel that you really have sent them 
ties of character and distinction. So 
how about mailing me the coupon now? 


Sincerely yours, 


(oth Youd. 


SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO 


Letters like these nearly every day... 


“It has been nearly ten years since I sent my first order for 
your marvelous hand-woven wool ties. Over the years I have 
Worn your ties almost exclusively. No others I have ever seen 
can match their rich quality, their long-lasting freshness— 
even afier many cleanings—to say nothing of the way they 
Ue into a perfect knot—day after day.””— Mr. J. L. Gardiner, 


118 Ws: Brookdale Place, Fullerton, California 


“Still wearing the ties I got from 
you 5 or 6 years ago. They do not 
soil easily, and clean beautifully 
Comparatively, any other tie is 
not worth buying.’”—Mr. Wil- 
liam K. Davis, 408 South Seventh 
Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Tie No. BP48 available in following solid colors: black, moonlight 
gray, navy blue, bright blue, forest green, dark tan, maroon, scarlet. 
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Mei, 


WEBB YOUNG, TRADER 


PATIO 600, SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO 


For the enclosed $ send me by return mail the ties 
whose numbers are circled below, subject to return and re- 
fund if | am not satisfied: 

RV4X GO86 NJS55 Zzi! 

BJ BM44 RT86 RM77 


GXLI 
NXL4 


GJ44 
NM88 


RO52 
BP48 





NAME Please print 





STREET 





CITY AND ZONE 
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ANSWER: 


The familiar coach trade-mark of Body by Fisher. It stands for 
roominess, soft cushions and correctly shaped seats — and it 
means comfort that lasts the life of the car. For Fisher Body’s 
39 years of fine craftsmanship provide durability along with 
smart lines and the rugged strength needed for safety’s sake. 
You get these on every General Motors car regardless of price. 


To be sure of these values that cost you nothing extra, always 


look for the Fisher Body emblem before you buy. 


On the Air: HENRY J. TAYLOR, twice weekly 


| Body by Fisher 


Found only on CHEVROLET + PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE + BUICK + CADILLAC 
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Kor Your |ntormation 


TO WAR OR NOT TO WAR: The most vital topic of inter- 
national discussion these days deals with the possibility of 
war between Russia and the United States. Opinions are a 
dime a dozen and many of 
them are hasty and uncon- 
sidered. Often well-founded 
judgments get lost in heated 
debate. This week Periscope 
does something about the 
burning issue with a survey 
on page’l7. As is its custom, 
Periscope went to experts, 
sixteen of them this time, and asked each one the same set 
of pertinent questions. The tabulated results present a con- 
sensus of intelligent conclusions, and it is revealing to note 
that, in most cases, the conclusions are more optimistic than 
the garden variety, or “when-do-we-start,” approach. 


UNION INSIGHT: For some years, the National Affairs staff 
has privately been amazed at the penetrating insight which 
Ed O’Brien, one of its labor repdrters, has had into the 
topsy-turvy affairs of the United Automobile Workers (CIO) 
union. They were not surprised, therefore, when O’Brien 
last week accurately forecast the far-reaching victory of 
Walter Reuther at the annual UAW convention in Atlantic 
City. The forecast was written at a time when other reporters 
were cautiously predicting a narrow Reuther victory. O’Brien 
reported that Reuther would overwhelm the opposition, 
sweep all the top posts, and win complete domination of the 
board. That’s what happened (see page 28). 


SORE-'TEEN: Press comment on Newsweek is usually wel- 
comed, but reactions to the Oct. 20 report on high-school 
book reviewers at the Nathan Straus branch of the New 
York Public Library were mixed. Well-intentioned News- 
WEEK photographers have been taken to task in a monthly. 
publication put out by the young critics. Donald Lee Feld- 
stein, 16, decries the stereotyping of teen-agers by their 
elders. He writes: “There’s a whole character they’re trying 
to convince us we are .. . Their [the photographers’] problem 
was to make a group of teen-age reviewers look human to 
other teen-agers less prone to indulge in literary pursuits. So 
out came a bottle of Coca-Cola, and the picture was taken 
of a girl sitting at a desk, reading a book, and drinking; im- 
mediately she became a regular fellow . . . I hesitate to pre- 
dict the dire consequences of a continued policy of character 
collectivism.” We can appreciate Mr. Feldstein’s position, 


-but we meant no offense, honest. Just a bunch of old fogies 


trying to get along. 


THE COVER: Each November, thousands of Americans ob- 
serve a mythical holiday celebrated in the never-never land 
of comic strips. That’s Sadie Hawkins Day, when Dogpatch 
maidens, beautiful and ugly, have a 
chance to chase hapless males, catch 
them, and drag them across the finish 
line to face Marryin’ Sam. Cartoonist 
Al Capp, in whose “Li'l Abner” strip 
the mad event originated, couldn’t 
give up that marital marathon now if 
he wanted to. This year Capp’s 
wacky product is being followed 
with added interest because he is 
mixing it with satires on such real-life characters as Drew 
Pearson and Quentin Reynolds, and because he is involved 
in a legal crusade against his own syndicate (see page 60). 
Newsweek photo by Ed Wergeles. 
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VEEDER-READIN 


What you see is what you get! 
Those figures in the counter-window give you (or yout 


inspectors) a plain statement of production as it stands right 


now—in terms of strokes, turns, pieces or other units completed, 


And those same figures, in other ways, can help your machine- 


Operators, too—by enabling them, for instance, to pre set depth 
of cut on a machine in numerical thousandths, instead of fussing 
around with dial-graduations. This saves important money in 
time and errors. 

That’s one reason why more and more designers are figuring 
out jobs for Veeder-Root Devices, and then building them right 





VEEDER-ROOT 


INCORPORATED 


HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 


into their machines. In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Ltd., 955 
And no matter how you figure, you can count on Veeder- St. James St., Montreal 3. 

Root Devices for this: In England: Veeder-Root Ltd., Dickinson 
Read ’em and reap! Yes, reap more benefits than you can even Works, 20 Purley Way, Croydon, Surrey. 


begin to imagine now. Like to learn more? Write. 
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What’s Behind Today’s News and 
What’s te Be Expected Tomorrow 








Capital Straws 

Interior Secretary Krug, who collapsed 
recently while making a public address, 
plans to resign shortly after New Year's. 
When he bows out of the Cabinet, his 
post probably will be offered to Senator 
Hatch of New Mexico, longtime friend of 


the President . . . Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Jr. probably won’t accept the job offered 
him by Attorney General Clark as head 
of the proposed civil-rights division: of the 
Justice Department . . . Robert Wood 
Johnson of New Jersey, chairman of the 
surgical-dressing firm of Johnson & John- 
son, is a possibility to succeed General 
Bradley as head of the Veterans Admin- 
istration .. . Increased outlays for foreign 
pronaganda, particularly the much badg- 
ered Voice of America radio program, will 


he voted hy Congress next year. Almost 


every congressman who went abroad last 
summer favors building up U.S. propa- 
oanda efforts ... The names of three other 
Air Force general officers probably will be 
brought into the Senate investigation. 


Brewster-Hughes Understanding 

A “gentlemen’s agreement” between the 
Senate War Investigating subcommittee 
and Howard Hughes is responsible for the 
fact that Hughes’s charges against Senator 
Brewster were not mentioned during the 
reconvened hearings. Both sides agreed not 
to refer to the matter at all, and although 
both Pan American Airways and Senator 
Brewster were mentioned in other connec- 
tions, the agreement was respected to the 
end. 


New Job for La Follette? 
In addition to Ambassador Lewis Doug- 


his, Robert La Pollette Jr, is slated for a 


fo» Job in the Buropean relief setup, They 


may be teamed up, one handling the U.S, 


organization and the other taking the top 
Enropean post. La Follette, long inter- 


‘ ested in foreign affairs, wrote most of the 


vital sections of the recently issued Harri- 
man committee report to the President, 


which has been widely commended for 
ts clarity. 


Political Notes 
Tait-for-President backers in Washing- 
ton now are exuding more genuine confi- 
dence than they have at any time since the 
Ohio»n started his Western tour. Pri- 
vately, several of those in top command 
of the drive for state delegates are claim- 
ing they “have Dewey stopped cold” . . . 
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Defense Secretary Forrestal is leaving the 
door wide open for a draft as Vice Presi- 
dential candidate on the Democratic tick- 
et next year . . . Incidentally, Truman 
tells Democratic committeemen that he'll 
encourage everyone and discourage no one 
now jockeying for the Vice Presidential 
nomination . . . Boss Crump of Memphis 
will face the most serious threat to his 
long political control in Tennessee at next 
year’s Democratic primaries. Crump forces 
outside Memphis are split, especially in 
Eastern Tennessee. Crump therefore will 
ditch his 1942 Senate candidate, Senator 
Stewart, in favor of a better vote-getter. 


Red Inquiry 

Here’s the inside story of the hush-hush 
Red probe by a New York Federal grand 
jury, which will report soon. In 1944 an 
informer went to the FBI with an amazing 
tale of intrigue, conspiracy, and espionage 
involving government employes. After a 
thorough three-year investigation, the FBI 


last April suddenly rounded up about 100 
suspects. They were questioned at length 
and released; three months later when the 
grand jury was convened scores of them 
were subpoenaed. Some refused to answer 


questions, but most talked freely of their 


acquaintances, views, and lifelong activi- 
ties. The upshot: no provable evidence of 
violations of the Espionage Act but a 
revelation of how subversive groups oper- 
ate. This will be reported in detail by the 
jury, which also is expected to say that 
important information was spirited from 
government departments during the war. 


Trivia 
During his recent trip to Greece, Repre- 
sentative Teague of Texas was introduced 


to ouzo, the popular Greek drink, at an 


Embassy party. After the first glass he 
noticed the furniture moving around, 


“This 1s a powertul drink,” Teague said 


"Not particularly,” the ambassador re- 
plied, “This happens to be an earthquake,” 


.« The Republican and Democratic Na- 


tional Committees in Washington already 
are being flooded with samples of election 
posters, button gadgetry, and campaign 
songs . . . Press Secretary Charlie Ross, 
who joined his old schoolmate at the White 
House on a two-year basis more than two 
years ago, has consented to stay with Tru- 
man at least through the Presidential 
campaign. 
wv 


Trends Abroad 

Red activities in South America now 
are centered in the Soviet Consulate in 
Uruguay . . . Catholic circles say that 


Pope Pius XII is preparing an encyclical 
on Communism for probable release be- 
fore the end of the year . . . Center parties 
in Greece are pressing for dissolution of 
parliament and new elections. They be- 
lieve they can win control and reduce the 
membership both of the royalist-domi- 
nated right and the Communist-led left 

. Washington thinks the most the 
Communists are likely to be able to ac- 
complish in Italy, even under the worst 
probable circumstances, is to take over 
some areas in the northern part of the 
country. 


New China Policy 
Secretary Marshall will try to soft-pedal 


it, but the policy of insisting upon reforms 
in the Chinese Kuomintang regime as a 
condition for U.S. aid has already been 
abandoned. Current State Department 
view is that Chiang’s government now 
is so weak that reforms are impossible, 


and the weaker it becomes the more suspi- 


cious it is of all non-Kuomintang forces 
and the more intent Chiang is upon en- 


trenching himself. The hope is that if 
China can be lifted gradually out of its 
present economic morass, Chiang will rise 
in popular estimation, become stronger 


politically, and be less afraid—thus more 
willing to make reforms later on. 


China Aid Plans 

The $300,000,000 China aid program 
revealed by Secretary Marshall will be 
only a “feeler” looking toward broader 
assistance after the European crisis passes. 
Immediate aim will be the direct financing 
of specific Chinese imports of raw ma- 
terials, plant equipment, and spare parts 
which can be quickly transformed into 
consumer goods. Top priority will go to 


cotton to get idle textile spindles turning, 
petroleum to operate factories and trans- 


port systems, and tobacco, Although a 


luxury, tobacco is included because the 
tobaceo-processing industry is one of the 


few gong concerns in China and could help 
strengthen the economy, 


Soviet Atomic Claims 


You can completely discount published 
reports that Russia will conduct an atom- 
bomb test next spring or that such a test 
already has been made in Siberia. Nuclear 
physics experts agree that Russia is not 
yet producing atom bombs, and that it 
will be at least two or three years before 
the Soviets have anything tangible to ex- 
periment with. A former colonel of the 
Soviet Air Force, who is now in the U.S., 
describes the Siberia report as “nonsense.” 
The center of Soviet atomic research is 
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not in Siberia but in Shcholkovo, near 
Moscow, and all German atom scientists 
captured by the Russians are being 
housed in that locality. Moreover, this 
colonel says, only a year ago Soviet in- 
dustry was still working on a good Diesel 
motor and it would have to spend many 
years before it can hope to build a 
mechanism as complicated as an atom 


bomb. 


De Gaulle’s Stand 

General de Gaulle soon will make a 
strong bid to take over leadership of the 
French Government, probably within the 
next few months. In the light of recent 
developments in France, the State De- 
partment, previously not enthusiastic 
over de Gaulle, is beginning to warm up 
to the idea of dealing with him on the 
international scene. For one thing, the dip- 
lomatic service believes de Gaulle would 
be more amenable toward an economic 
reconstruction of Germany. The French 
wartime resistance leader is said to feel 
that Russia intends to incorporate its 
zone of Germany into the Soviet orbit 
and that the Allied zones of Western 
Germany should be integrated with the 
economies of France, Belgium, and_ the 
Netherlands to offset Russian plans. 


Big Four Deadlock 

The forthcoming London Foreign Min- 
isters’ conference is almost certain to wind 
up in a deadlock. One high Washington 
diplomat declares: “It can accomplish 
only two things: establish that no agree- 
ment is possible with Russia on Germany 
and Austria and prove that this is Mos- 
cow’s fault.” Washington expects the So- 
viets to make plausible, generous-sounding 
proposals—with so many jokers that the 
U.S. couldn’t possibly accept them. The 
Soviets are determined to maintain their 
present position in their zone of Germany. 
They also want an equal voice in the 
other zones, especially in the Ruhr, and 
above all to get U.S. troops out of Eu- 
rope. The U.S. can’t agree to any of these 
things. On the other hand, the Soviets 
won’t agree to any action in the Reich 
which would contribute to the success of 
the Marshall plan. After the expected 
breakup, the U.S., Britain, and France 
will get to work on new agreements for 
consolidating their zones. 


Foreign Notes 

The only way to get an apartment in 
Stockholm, where housing is as tight as 
elsewhere in Europe, is to run an ad with 
this magic line: “Facilities in U.S. can 
be arranged”—meaning payment in dol- 
lars . . . To get U.S. dollars Canada is 
likely to export beef, bacon, and eggs to 
the U.S. instead of Britain, which can’t 
afford such luxuries . . . King Gustav of 
Sweden is a chain smoker, averaging 
daily 50 long-stemmed cigarettes banded 
with the royal crest . . . Basic economic 


16 


reason, outside of “security” considera- 
tions, for the immediate construction of a 
1,100-mile pipeline by U.S. interests in 
Saudi Arabia, using scarce steel pipe, is to 
avoid payment of a 16-cent-a-barrel fee 
imposed for shipping oil through the 
British-dominated Suez Canal. ° 
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Less Beef 

There'll be less and leaner beef on the 
table next spring and summer. Farmers in 
the eight corn-belt states are cutting down 
sharply on the number of animals they’re 
putting into winter feed lots. Latest Agri- 
culture Department surveys show a cut- 
back from last year of some 300,000 head 
—about 15%. The heaviest reduction is in 
Iowa, normally the nation’s leading corn- 
fed beef factory. Present trend is to send 
more cattle direct from the range to the 
slaughterhouse. And this will result in a 
saving of possibly 10,000,000 bushels of 
critical feed grain. 


Auto Notes 

A new, smaller Lincoln will appear next 
spring in line with Ford’s plan to compete 
car for car with each General Motors di- 
vision. The present-model Lincoln Con- 
tinental will be produced until about 
August, when jt will be replaced by a new 
ultra-swank Lincoln streamlined along the 
Kaiser-Frazer, Hudson, and Studebaker 
pattern ... Ford dealers are being advised 
that the company intends to hold the line 
on prices . . . To stimulate replacement- 
part sales, automobile manufacturers are 
making plans to conduct training programs 
and interzonal competitive contests, and 
to increase their dealers’ profit percentages. 


Business Footnotes 

The government probably will tighten 
up on its liberal home-financing policies 
before long. Higher down payments and a 
tighter system of appraisals are in the 
works . . . Builders say that the shortage 
of nails is becoming worse. Black-market 
reports are being studied by congressmen, 
and if enough evidence is turned up a 
full-blown investigation may result . . 
AFL unions over the country soon may 
withdraw their opposition to prefabricated 
houses . . . Watch for a shake-up in the 
board of directors of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. when the terms of its five 
members expire in January. Henry T. 
Bodman probably won’t be reappointed; 
Henry A. Mulligan also is likely to step 


out ... Fewer and higher-priced shoes are 
in prospect for next year. 
vW 


Radio Notes 

Although NBC is giving its comedians 
wider latitude, any of them who slip 
in offensive lines now will be switched 
off the air for 30 seconds instead of the 
customary short cut. Home listeners will 
hear an NBC announcer apologize for the 


interruption and for the poor taste of the 
offender . . . Cass Daley is working up a 
new comedy program with a newspaper 
background . . . Gov. Jimmy. Davis of 
Louisiana has cut an audition record of 
a musical program called The Sunshine 
Hour, featuring his songs and a hillbilly 
band. ABC may try to find a sponsor .. . 
Feuding again, Bob Hope and sponsor 


~ Charles Luckman of Lever Brothers may 


finally break up this time. Luckman’s lat- 
est peeve is that Hope will do two Pepso- 
dent broadcasts from outside the U. S. 
while he’s on his command-performance 
London trip . . . Don’t be surprised if 
Henry Morgan shifts to another network 
when he gets a new sponsor . . . Walter 
Tetley, “Leroy” of the Great Gildersleeve 
show, is working up a teen-age gossip and 
chatter program. 


Movie Lines 

Jennifer Jones and Louis Jourdan will 
star in Selznick’s Technicolor version of 
“Romeo and Juliet.” Before shooting 
starts, they’ll be sent on tour for a month 
with a Shakespearean company so they 
can familiarize themselves with the roles 
. .. Walt Disney is having trouble finding 
a “voice” for Alice in his feature cartoon 
“Alice in Wonderland”—started two years 
ago and now scheduled for late 1950 re- 
lease. Because of the worldwide popularity 
of the subject, he wants a voice that will 
appeal to all nationals . . . Hollywood lead- 
ers are planning a colossal public-relations 
campaign to offset the charges made at 
the Washington Un-American Activities 
hearings . . . Previously planned release 
dates now are being ignored as studios 
rush out their heavy backlog of pictures 
showing feminine stars wearing outmoded 
short skirts . . . Three technical advisers 
who worked on “Body and Soul,” a fight 
film that presented the boxing game in an 
unfavorable light, are forming their own 
company to produce “Stillman’s Gym,” a 
favorable study of prizefighting. 


Book Notes 

Ed Pauley has finished a book about 
his experiences as Truman’s reparations 
adviser, but he’ll keep it in his trunk until 
he leaves government service. The State 
Department, to which the manuscript was 
submitted, thought that Pauley’s frank 
comments about the Russians should be 
made only by a private citizen . . . Ernest 
Hemingway is staying in his room at Sun 
Valley Lodge up to twenty hours a day 
to complete his new book, which he says 
is laid in both Europe and the U. S.... 
Ex.-Rep. Hatton W. Sumners of Texas, 
who retired last year after 34 years in the 
House, is writing a book on the interpre- 
tation of the Constitution. In his farewell 
speech, Sumners declared that government 
had become too complex for the average 
citizen to understand and that he would 
spend the next few years trying to simpli- 
fy the story. 


Newsweek 
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A PERISCOPE SURVEY 





HAT’S really behind the current tension between Russia 
W ana the United States? Will this tension continue toward 
a dangerous crisis? Is there danger of war within the next 
five years? What are the prospects of improved Russo-U.S. 
relations? 


To get a representative cross-section of informed opinion 
on these timely questions, Newsweek polled a group of six- 
teen recognized experts. The list was carefully selected to in- 
clude serious students of Russo-American affairs. 

Their answers brought these broad conclusions: 
> Behind the Russo-American tension are (1) the policies of 
current top Soviet officials and (2) basic ideological differences 
between communism and capitalism, totalitarianism and 
democracy. 
> The overwhelming majority believe that the chances for 
peace are 50-50 or better. 
> Not one of the experts thinks that war is inevitable between 
the two countries, though two saw only a “slight chance” of 
averting war. 
>The greatest danger of war will come at least five years 
from now. 
> None of the experts thinks the critical point will be reached 
vithin the next year. 
> Most likely long-range developments toward improvement 
in Soviet-U.S. relations are (1) an armed truce based on 
mutual respect for each other’s power and (2) a working agree- 
ment reached on the diplomatic or United Nations level. 


DETAILS OF THE PREVIEW 


Newsweek asked: How do you rank in relative importance 
(first, second, third) the following factors making for tension 
between the U.S. and Russia? 

The point system was used to tabulate the replies—15 points 
‘or first, 10 for second, 5 for third. The answers ranked as 
follows: 


! (a) Differences in temperament and background of the 


UN I clsiinsieessticssdccchiaieinsniincaiinitapaicnnninisiapaianains 45 
(b) Policies of current top Soviet officials................06 130 
(c) Basic ideological differences between communism and 
SIE sisiiciinnittineiaiiianninniinlannnicnaae 
(d) Growth of Russian imperialistic ambitions............ 55 
(e) U.S. efforts to check the growth of the Communist 
preety cr TI iscccsnsicnsicsnsncarstacedsreriensscosisinssiies 30 
(f) U.S. possession of the atom bomb..............c.ceeeeeee 25 


Other major factors suggested by the experts include: 
> Russia’s consciousness of its economic weakness and of the 
economic power of the U.S.” . 
>*Failure of the Soviet regime to provide satisfactory life for 
the people of the U.S.S.R., necessitating a foreign scapegoat 
and propaganda to show that life is even worse elsewhere.” 
> “Some of the tension is created artificially and will ease with 
the passage of time. In both countries postwar jitters are partly 
responsible for the intemperate language of the press and radio. 
Finally, the relative lack of diplomatic experience of American 
and Russian leaders is an important factor. Both represent 
young and impatient nations which suddenly find themselves 
charged with the task of remaking the world—and there is no 
blueprint for that.” 


Newsweek’s second question: Which do you think is the 
more likely result of the severe criticism of Russia by some 
conyressmen and in some sections of the U.S. press? 

(a) Soviet officials interpret it as the official U.S. attitude 

and see it as conclusive evidence of hostile aims........ 10 

(b) Soviet officials view it as individual opinion but use it 

to justify Soviet propaganda attacks on the U.6S.......... 6 
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Russia vs. U.S.—Peace or War? 


The third question: In the light of current trends, when 
would you say is the period of greatest danger of war break- 
ing out between the two countries? 


(a) In the immediate future.......cccccscccsescccsesesecceeseseseseeees 0 
(b) In one to five years..........csceccscssssssssssssssssssscssesessessesesees 6 
(eo) Mowe than five yeats.........:ccccesccccsssosessosesscsescsscseesessere 10 


One of the participants added this comment: 
> “Soviets in my opinion couldn’t fight in less [than five years] 
even if they wanted to—unless in self-defense, and I don’t 
think we'll attack them.” 


The fourth question: How do you rank in order of likeli- 
hood (first, second, third) the following possible long-range de- 
velopments toward improved Russo-U.S. relations? 

On the same scoring basis used for the first question, the 
possibilities ranked as follows: 

(a) An armed truce based on mutual respect for each 


Other’s military powel............cccssessesssesseeseseseseseees 135 
(b) Economic cooperation based on mutual trade ad- 
RCL CREE Aer eo oer errr? Rear een ne SAA arena ieee 85 


(c) Relaxation of Soviet isolationism as Russian standard 
of living improves, thus making foreign contacts more 
I ssccatiiieisisieasictcisnicniNicssitiasicciictassindapblniaieiicitlils 55 

(d) Gradual drifting of communistic and capitalistic econ- 
omies toward a system combining some charac- 


I  aiiitiiitirihesiicateieitnieaiciniadensniciabteain 45 
(e) A working agreement established on the diplomatic or 
United Nations level...............cccccceeeeee meheuidieadins 120 
(f) A change in top Soviet personalities...........0c0000. 35 
(g) Relaxation of present U.S. policy of attempting to 
Contain COMMUNISM...............ccccssssseseseseseseesseeesecececeees 0 


Comment added by one of the experts: 
> “T believe future Soviet-American relations will be deter-. 
mined in large measure by the success or failure of the Marshall 
plan. If Western European countries are revived economically, 
with their democratic parliamentarism and freedoms intact, the 
US.S.R. would be compelled gradually to practice greater and 
wider cooperation with the West. Internal needs of Eastern 
satellite countries would intensify this trend. Successful Mar- 
shall-plan restoration could impose marked changes in Soviet 
policies within three or four years . . . and much more tolerable 
East-West equilibrium might be established by 1952 or ’53.” 


The final question: Which appraisal of the future course 


of relations between the U.S. and Russia best expresses your 
present feelings? 


(a) A 50-50 chance for a peaceful solution... 7 
(b) The odds favor a peaceful solution........0ccccccccceeeeeeee 7 
(c) There’s a slight chance war can be averted.................... Q 
(d) Sooner or later the two countries will be at war.......... 0 


PARTICIPANTS IN THE SURVEY 


All those questioned are regarded as close students of the 
US.S.R. and nearly all have spent considerable time in Russia 


within recent years. They are: 

Brooks Atkinson, New York Times 

Prof. Fred C. Barghoorn, Yale University 

Joseph Barnes, New York Herald Tribune 

Vera Micheles Dean, Foreign Policy Association 

Col. John R. Deane, author and former military attaché of U. S. Embassy 
in Moscow 

Prof. Merle Fainsod, Harvard University 

Prof. Harold H. Fisher, Stanford University 

Prof. Michael Karpovich, Harvard University 

Prof. Robert J. Kerner, University of California 

Richard E, Lauterbach, editor of 47 magazine and former Moscow cor- 
respondent 

Prof. John M. Marsalka, Yale University 

Joseph B. Phillips, NEwsweekK Foreign Affairs Director 

Henry Shapiro, former United Press correspondent in Moscow 

Edgar Snow, The Saturday Evening Post 

Leland Stowe, writer and radio commentator 

Prof. Nicholas S. Timasheff, Fordham University 
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Washington Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 





> Congress is in a mood to adopt the Marshall plan but to 
reject most of Truman’s domestic program at the special ses- 
sion now starting and the regular session to follow. 


Temper of the Republican leadership may change as the 
session progresses but, unless the change is sweeping, there will 
be little cooperation between White House and Capitol except 
in foreign affairs. 


Conflict over inflation-control policy will be violent and 
probably will set the tone of next year’s Presidential campaign. 


> What Congress can be expected to do: (1) Provide about 
$500,000,000 of interim aid for Europe and a still-uncertain sum 
for on-going rehabilitation. (2). Cut tatés “about $3,000,000,000. 
(3) Extend rent control and restore consumer-credit controls. 
(4) Reject all price- and wage-control proposals. (5) Expand 
social-security and antidiscrimination..laws. (6) Strengthen the 
armed services, possibly including some kind of universal-train- 
ing plan. 


> There is substantial agreement between Congress and 
the Administration about the necessity of helping Europe with 
large quantities of American goods ine the next three to 
four years. 


But Marshall’s request for $8,000 ,000, 0,000 to $9,000,000,000 
for the first eighteen months probably will be shaved by 
Congress. 


Sharp disagreements about administration are developing. 
House Republicans want to set up an independent corporation 
free of State Department-eontrel;:Marshall insists that the de- 
partment must have some degree of control to mesh relief 
policy with foreign policy. 


> Republicans are determined to slash taxes, but some of 
their leaders are now convinced that relief for the taxpayer must 
be subordinated to relief for Europe. They have come to the 
conclusion that general downward revision of the tax structure 
will be impossible under a balanced budget. 


Even last year’s Knutson bill will have to be modified some- 
what if the view of these leaders prevails. This bill provides tax 
relief of more than $4,000,000,000. 


Only about $3,000,000,000 of tax reduction is allowable 
by their calculations. They agree with Harold Stassen that tax 
relief should be confined to this figure. 


Their reckoning: Outlays under the 1948-49 budget other 
than foreign relief, $33,000,000,000; Marshall-plan _ relief, 
$6,000,000,000; debt reduction, $2,500,000,000; tax reduction, 
$3,000,000,000; reserve for contingencies, $500,000,000. This 
total of $45,000,000,000 is what present revenues would produce 
at the current national income rate of $190,000,000,000. 


> Republican leaders take a dim view of price- and wage- 
control proposals. They insist that such restraints will have the 
effect of limiting production and thus prolonging the period of 
inflation. 

Truman’s request for reserve powers to control prices at the 
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production level and to prevent another wage spiral would be 
rejected if put to a vote today. However, the Republicans may 
modify their position if the current inflation takes.a sjec- 
tacular spurt. 


Consumer rationing of meat—a device proposed by Re- 
publican Senator Flanders to the Taft Economic Committee— 
appears to have as little chance for immediate acceptance as 
Truman’s program. 


Such inflation-control measures as allocation oi scarce basic 
materials and rent and retail-credit regulation probably can get 
by Congress, however. 


> Truman is betting his political future that the country 
will demand some kind of price control during the course of the 
next year. Republicans now seem willing to take the bet. 


The Republican idea appears to be that the goose of pros- 
perity will be hanging so high at election time next year that 
cost of living will be less resented than controls. 


> Taft’s social-security program—providing Federal aid for 
housing, education, and health and broadened social-security 
coverage—will be pushed at the regular session starting in 
January. 


An increase in minimum wages from 40 to 60 or 65 cents an 
hour also will be sponsored by Taft and his Republican allies. 


Anti-poll-tax and fair-employment legislation still are on the 
schedule and Republicans will make a serious effort to break 
the anticipated Southern Democratic filibuster against them. 


These measures together will represent the Republican bid 
for a slice of Roosevelt’s independent and labor vote in next 
year’s election. 


> Universal military-training legislation will be strongly 
supported by Republicans as well as Democrats at the regular 
session but passage is far from a sure thing. 


An increase in the present defense budget also is possible. 
The Air Force will present a strong case to Congress for more 
money to buy and develop new types of planes. 


Developments abroad will in the end determine the course 
Congress finally takes in these matters. If the current rioting in 
France and Italy develops into revolutions, military training 
and increased appropriations for the armed forces are certain. 


> A change in the temper of the whole CIO is expected to 
result from Walter Reuther’s spectacular cleanout of Com- 
munists in the United Auto Workers. 


All-out support of the Marshall plan will be one of the first 
consequences of the Reuther victory. Until now, the CIO has 
tempered its endorsement of the plan to the winds of Con- 
munist opposition. 


The CIO’s whole approach to the wage problem also is 
likely to change. Reuther’s contention that stable prices are as 
important to workers as higher wages is likely to get greater 
consideration than heretofore from CIO policymakers. 


> A heavy cut in liquor production will be urged upon the 
distilling industry when it resumes operations after Dec. 25. 


Newsweek, November 24, 1947 
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Coal is your servant. But below the 
ground it reigns supreme. The trick 
is to make King Coal abdicate his 
underground domain. 


In some mines it’s done with mule 
cars. For each load they take out, 
they have to return the same dis- 
tance—empty! This is also true of 
power-driven cars. Both methods 
take up valuable space... eat up 
man-hours... cost time and money. 


Hewitt-Robins engineers knew some- 
thing would have to be done. Coal 
mining couldn’t wait for mules! 


Their answer was a conveyor—an 
endless “‘carpet” of rubber belting 
that moves on rollers. It operates so 
efficiently it has put King Coal on 
the carpet—for good! 


It’s the Robins Mine Conveyor... 
‘“‘Job-Engineered”’ to move coal as it 
is mined. It can reach deep into 
tunnels half the height of a man and 
bring out tons of coal every minute 
—twenty-four hours a day. 


Its tough Ajax Underground Con- 
veyor Belting, made by Hewitt, 
withstands abrasion. -It resists mil- 
dew and moisture. It wears longer 
because it provides more rubber 
where it is needed. 


The Robins Mine Conveyor is one 
of many products “Job-Engineered” 
st SRO, 


INCORPORATED 


¢. 4 
onpoe” 


by Hewitt-Robins to solve materials 
handling problems. It’s the result of 
combined operations by Hewitt Rubber 
and Robins Conveyors. 


For 87 years Hewitt has made 
mechanical rubber products. For 51 
years Robins has made materials 
handling machinery. Together they 
bring you 138 years of practical 
experience in ‘‘Job-Engineering.”’ 


Let Hewitt-Robins help you with 
your materials handling problem. 
Why not ask us today? No obliga- 
tion, of course. 


a EW | a a RUBBER DIVISION, BUFFALO 5, N.Y. 


CONVEYORS DIVISION, PASSAIC, N.J. 
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Te BRISTOL BRASS 


You always get 


a GOOD STEER 


when you 


get this advice: 






Exemplary conduct in line of duty is expected 
of every instrument in the wheelhouse of every 
craft afloat. So there, on duty, you find bright 
Brass in gyro-compasses, binnacles, sextants, 
revolution indicators, and other navigating 
equipment. For Brass carries “master’s papers” 
for each of these jobs. Non-magnetic and 
ruggedly resistant to corrosion, Brass was an 
ancient mariner in Columbus’ caravels — 
and is shipshape and modern today in sleek 
new luxury liners. 


Matter of fact, Brass is always modern — fort 
in these jobs, like many others — no satis- 
factory substitute has ever been found for 
this yellow alloy of a thousand uses. 


And if you want new dependability, new 
fabricating economy, and new merchandising 
power in your product, then build it of Brass 
—or build Brass into it at vital points. Then, 
while you're at it, build it “Bristol-fashion” 
(an ancient and honorable seaman’s term 
meaning trim, clean, prompt, right). Build it 
of Brass sheet, rod, and wire rolled and drawn 
in the modern mills here at Bristol. Our Sales 
Engineers will fit their time to yours, to 
measure the possibilities of greater profits for 
you through the use of Bristol Brass. Write. 


Makers of Brass since 1850, Bristol, Connecticut 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 15 PARK ROW, NEW YORK CITY 

PITTSBURGH OFFICE: 436 OLIVER. BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA 
ROCHESTER OFFICE: 616 TEMPLE BUILDING, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
PROVIDENCE OFFICE: 827 HOSPITAL TRUST BLDG., PROVIDENCE, R.|. 
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Face-to-Face With Bitter Realities 


By picking and choosing, any American 
seeking a bit of escapism last week end 
could find it in his local newspaper, but 
admittedly the task was not an easy one. 
The Missus could take a gander at the 
stories about Princess Elizabeth’s Ameri- 
can-donated trousseau; the Old Man could 
snort when he read that a 16-year-old, 103- 
pound: Stinnett, Texas, girl had played 
tackle in Friday’s high-school game, and 
Junior could plainly see that Dick Tracy 
was slowly but surely overtaking Mumbles, 
a comic-strip character of evil mien. 

But between these widely separated 
features were scores of headlines that more 
realistically reflected the agonies of an 
insecure peace. In France and Italy, Com- 
munist riots were grimly foreboding; in 
the United States, the Air Force announced 
it was reactivating 650 stored planes, and 
from Washington came the latest inflation 
news—retail prices had gone up another 
2 per cent within a month. 

If that was not enough, however, there 
was more to come. This week the State 
Department released the Geneva tariff re- 
ductions and President Truman, in a 
somber message to Congress, outlined the 
price of attempting to buy peace in Eu- 
rope. Week by week, the picking and 
choosing was getting tougher and tougher. 


The President Asks 


Seldom had the White House been in 
such a whirl of conferences, rushing digni- 
taries, and fluttering aides in the prepara- 
tion of a Presidential message to Congress. 
The completion of the first draft last Wed- 
nesday, Nov. 12, was only the signal for a 
more furious pace. From the State Depart- 
ment, the Budget Bureau, and the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisers, top 
officials wore a path between the White 
House and their offices throughout the 
balance of the week. 

On Sunday morning, Mr. Truman even 
convened a special meeting of selected 
cabinet members and advisers and once 
more the message was combed. Actually, 
the last “t” had not been crossed and the 
last “i” dotted until midmorning this Mon- 
day, Nov. 17, a few hours before actual 
(elivery to the special session of Congress 
which had convened at high noon. 


In general terms, the import of the mes- 
sige was no secret; the President had said 


it would cover aid to Europe and the prob- 
lem of high prices at home. Now as mem- 
bers of the House sat waiting for the Sen- 
ate to join them (the Representatives had 
just opened their session by repeating the 
Lord’s Prayer) , the question was not what 
the message would say on Europe—that 
had already been outlined for them by 
Secretary of State Marshall last week (see 
page 22) —but how far Mr. Truman would 
go on prices. Mr. Truman did not long 
keep them in suspense. 

Power to Control: In an unadorned 
4,500-word address, he proposed: 

1—Legislative authority for the Presi- 
dent to reinstitute wage controls, price 


President Truman to the Congress: Grim facts for a grim world 


ceilings, and rationing on products in short 
supply which basically affect the cost of 
living—authority which Mr.- Truman 
promised to use only if necessary. 

2—Extension and strengthening of rent 
control. : 

3—Restoration of consumer-credit con- 
trols which were abandoned Nov. 1 under 
direction of Congress. 

4—Authority for allocation and inven- 
tory control of such basic commodities as 
steel, regulation of speculative trading on 
commodity exchanges, extended export 
controls, allocation of transportation facili- 
ties and equipment, and steps to encour- 
age agricultural conservation practices and 
the marketing of livestock and poultry at 
efficient weights and grades. 


In short, Mr. Truman had asked for 
restoration of virtually all major wartime 
economic controls which he and Congress 
had been busily engaged in abandoning 
since V-J Day two years ago. The essen- 
tial difference: Mr. Truman now proposed 
that he be given a gun which he would 
not shoot in certain cases unless necessary. 

His basic argument: Since mid-1946 the 
cost of living has soared 23 per cent—‘an 
alarming degree of inflation.” “And even 
more alarming,” Mr. Truman added sob- 
erly, “it is getting worse.” Even people 
with fat pocketbooks are asking “ ‘How 
long can it last? When is the break com- 
ing?’” Since it takes several months to~ 
set up price control and rationing, the 
“only prudent course” to meet danger is 
“preparedness.” 

If the coldly-listening congressmen all 
but gasped for air, it was small wonder. On 
European aid, Mr. Truman had confined 
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himself to details on only the $597,000,000 
interim aid program; he promised a sup- 
plementary message in the future on the 
long-range program. It was evident that 
Mr. Truman regarded the threat of infla- 
tion at home at least an equal to the men- 
ace of an unstable Europe. 

Republican reaction to President Tru- 
man’s speech was swift and biting. Senator 
Robert A. Taft took to the airways Mon- 
day night to accuse Mr. Truman of trying 
to “turn the clock backwards.” “The way 
to hold prices down,” said Mr. Taft, “is for 
the government to spend less money and 
reduce taxes, to limit exports and to hold 
the Marshall plan within a reasonable 
figure, and to control the growth of private 
credit.” He conceded, however, that “we 
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can adopt a modified Marshall plan,” but 
that receiving countries would benefit more 
“if we are not too lavish.” 


Report on Greece 


The irony was uncomfortably obvious. 
Even as Congress listened to plans to ex- 
pand the 1946 Greek-Turkish aid program 
to all Western Europe under ERP, the 
White House made it officially clear that 
the original program had not been too 
successful. In the first quarterly report on 
how the $400,000,000 aid voted to Greece 
and Turkey under the Truman Doctrine 
last spring was working out in practice, 
Mr. Truman was not only frank but down- 
right gloomy. Reporting on the three- 
month period ended Sept. 30, he voiced 


“grave concern” over Greece in particular: 
> “The economic situation in Greece has 
not basically improved . .°. although eco- 
nomic collapse, which might otherwise 
have resulted, has so far been averted 
through the extension of our aid.” 

P Among “several unfavorable develop- 
ments” has been the reduction of the 
- Greek grain harvest to two-thirds of nor- 
mal by drought and guerrilla activity. 

> Rising world prices have reduced the 
buying power of American funds. 

P “Greek commerce and industry remain 
lethargic because of the reluctance of busi- 
nessmen to invest funds in Greek enter- 


prises.” 
>“Lixports have aot, because of internal 
econonuie and security conditions, reached 
ay high a level as might reasonably have 
been expected ‘ 
> Continuation of marginal subsistence 
only in Greece . . . will provide fertile 
ground for totalitarian ideologies.” 
P An “over-all worsening of the military 
situation,” partly because of “support of 
the guerrillas by Greece’s northern neigh- 
bors,” has necessitated a diversion of funds 
from economic aid to military assistance, 
: ry —— 
But although Mr, Truman was gloomy 


about the past, he was hopeful about the 
future, “If order can be restored,” he re- 
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ported, “there is every reason to be opti- 
mistic about the recovery of Greece. If 
order is not restored, there can be no re- 
covery. [The American mission’s] very 
presence in Greece and the material assist- 
ance thus far given .ave been responsible 


for the fact that Greece is still free and 
that her people still have a government of 
their own choosing. This fact in itself is 
ample justification for the aid program.” 


Essence of ERP 


Whatever gripes they might have, the 
House and Senate committees on foreign 
affairs couldn’t complain last week that 
they weren’t being informed about the 
Marshall plan. If anything, they were 
overinformed, They had been so deluged 


with facts and figures, opinions and _poli- 
cies, that they needed a gigantic still to 
boil down the raw mash. 

Out of the mash, Chairman Arthur H. 
Vandenberg of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee had asked his stafi to 
distill the essence into a workbook entitled 
“The European Recovery Program.” But 
this digest. beginning with Secretary of 
State Marshall’s Harvard address last 
June 5, soon swelled to 211 pages. And 
that didn’t include the 252 pages of the 
Krug report on American resources, the 
112 pages written by the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers on the American economy, 


aiid the Harriman committee's 878 pages 
biueprinting the ERP. 
It took Marshall three days on the wit. 


ness stand last week to boil it ali down 
into something potable. When he emerged 
from the blinking flash bulbs, blinding 
newsree! Kliegs, and the unbelievable heat 
of television floodlights, he left behind the 
distilled spirit of the Marshall plan: 
Stopgap Aid: Cost: $597,000,006, or 
half what the three beneficiary nations 
had requested—to last until March 31, 


Nations: For France $828,000,000, for 
Italy $227,000,000, for Austria $43,000, 


000, In addition, France is expected to 
provide $28,000,000 from its own re 


sources; Italy $137,000,000. and Austria. 
$31,000,000. 

Allocation: One-half for food; one-third 
for coal; the rest for fertilizer, seeds, pesti- 
cides, oil, cotton, and medicines. 

Deadline: Congressional action should 
be completed by Dec. 1. Funds for Italy 
give out Dec. 1, for France in late Decem- 
ber, for Austria in early January. 

Administration: Existing governmental 
machinery is adequate. 

Conditions: According to the ready- 
made “European Interim Aid Act of 1947” 
drafted by the State Department, bilateral 
pacts should be signed with each country, 
pledging it to make “efficient use” of 
American aid, to do whatever possible to 
“increase its ability to achieve a self- 
sustaining economy,” to set aside for con- 





International 


All ears for Marshall: Representatives Jarman, Bolton, Mansfield, Bloom, Eaton and Senators Vandenberg, Connally 


structive purposes the money collected 
from sale of American commodities, and 
to give fullest publicity to American as- 
sistance. The toughly worded draft also 
would require that the President cut wil 
aid to any country which violated such 
terms, and would provide that ali con- 
modities be stamped or branded to show 
that they came from the United States 

Long-Range Program: Cost: $14, 
000,000,000 to $20,000,000,000, 
over four years. 

Initial Appropriations: Approximatety 
$1,500,000,000 for April through June «f 
1948 and less than $6,000,000,000 from 


July 1948 through June 1949, These sins 
on top of the $597,000,000 for stop-2ap 
aid, $500,000,000 for increased Army 


cupation costs, and perhaps $800,040 
for China, add up to $8,897,000,000 tor 
the next year and a half. 

Nations: The sixteen European nations* 
represented at Paris last summer, plus 
Western Germany. 

Deadline: Congressional action shouid 
be completed by ‘early March. 

Administration: The ERP must have 


spread 





‘Great Britain, Ireland, Netherlands, Belg 
Luxembourg, France, Switzerland, Austria, Iti), 


Greece, Turkey, Portugal, Denmark, Sweden, Sur 
way, and Iceland, ; 


* Newsweek 





























“Strong central administrative direction,” 
making full use of existing governmental 
agencies. Policies “must fully accord with 
-the foreign policy of the President as ex- 
pressed through the Secretary of State.” 
A special ambassador should handle liaison 
with the permanent recovery organization 
of Western Europe. 

Conditions: Bilateral agreements, even 
broader than those required by the draft 
Interim Aid -Act, should be negotiated 
with each nation. They should: require 
monetary and fiscal stability, increases in 
food and coal production, and reductions 
in trade barriers, and include specific pro- 
duction targets which the participating 
countries would pledge themselves to meet. 

Source of Commodities: As far as pos- 
sible from outside the. United States, so 


_ as “to protect our home economy against . - 
price movements which might result from | 


concentrated buying in our maikets.” 
Such a policy, combined with normal Ex- 


port-Import Bank credits, would. make . 


further aid to Latin American countries 
unnecessary. 

Immediate Prospects: By the time 
the full Congress convened this week, no 
outright opposition in principle either to 
the long-range ERP or to stopgap aid had 
yet arisen, Chairman Charles A. Eaton of 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee even 
hoped to get the stopgap bill reported out 
of committee to the House before the first 
week was over. Senator Vandenberg sim- 
ilarly promised to “go ahead as rapidly as 
we can.” 

On specific issues rather than over-all 
policy, however, there were already some 
pitfalls, Among them: (1) The China 
bloe’s demand, voiced by Rep. Walter H. 
Judd, former medical missionary in China, 
that worldwide relief needs be considered 
as one unit. (2) Rep. Christian A. Herter’s 
warning, as head of the House Special 
Committee on Foreign Aid, that European 
nations will suffer a “cruel disappoint- 
ment” when they learn that some prom- 
ised commodities simply are not obtain- 
able. (8) Herter’s demand that foreign 
nations spend their “hidden assets,” such 
as $2,000,000,000 in gold and dollars al- 
legedly secreted by French citizens within 


France and $500,000,000 more in French 
assets in the United States. (4) The econ- 


omy bloc’s fear that President Truman’s 
desire to finance the ERP out of current 


income would end all hopes of tax cuts, 
(5) Vandenberg’s suggestion that Euro- 


pean nations repay ERP aid with strategic 
materials for stockpiling in the United 
States, such as uranium from the. Belgian 
Congo. (6) Sen. Alexander Wiley’s re- 
quest that repayment methods include 
the transfer of strategic military bases. 
(7) Most threatening, Sen. Robert A. 


Taft's blunt words that he was “abso- 
litely opposed” to such foreign-aid sums 


4 Nlarsball had suggested, on the ground 


that they would “endanger America’s 
economy,” 
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International — Look 


The trumpet calls: Governor Warren* enters the Republican Presidential race 


POLITICS: 


Maybe MacArthur 


He didn’t say yes and he didn’t say no. 
He just changed the subject. Men of 67 
can’t afford to rush into things without 
first weighing all the possibilities. 

So, instead of directly answering Joseph 


~Choate, Los Angeles lawyer, who had writ- 


ten urging him to run for the Republican 
nomination for President, Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur last week penned an outline 
of his political and economic philosophy. 
“The need,” he declared, “is not in the 
concentration of greater power in the con- 
trols of state, but in the reservation of 
much more power in the people as intend- 
ed by constitutional mandate—more lead- 
ership and less direction.” 

The sixteen delegates from MacArthur- 
for-President Clubs in ten states, meeting 


in Milwaukee, to whom Choate read the 
letter Saturday, Nov. 15, enthusiastically 
agreed that, by implication at least, Mac- 
Arthur was saying maybe, and that later 
he would say yes, Officially launching a 


MacArthur campaign, they announced 
that MacArthur delegates would run in 
the Wisconsin primary next April. 


Warren Asks for It 


He didn’t say no and he didn’t say 
maybe. He said yes. Always in the past, 


whenever Earl Warren was asked about 


his Presidential ambitions, the blue-eyed, 


56-year-old California governor had te- 
plied: -“I have always felt a man is either 


seeking something or he isn’t. I can hon- 
estly say that I am not seeking any na- 
tional office. No man gets the Republican 
nomination without going after it and 
working for it. I have a job now that keeps 
me busy. If I ever decide to seek another, 
I will come out and ask for it.” 

Last week, he was as good as his word: 
he announced his candidacy for the Presi- 
dency, as he privately had decided to do 
months ago. In a letter to Chairman Ar- 
thur Carlson of the California GOP exec- 
utive committee,- he wrote he would be 
“proud to have [the California delegation] 
present my name to the convention.” 

Warren’s strategy: to go to Philadelphia 
with California’s 53 and other Western 
votes in his pocket, in hope of becoming 
the compromise cand. ‘ate in the event of 
a deadlock. His tactics: to conduct a stay- 
at-home preconvention campaign, neither 
making out-of-state tours nor personally 


seeking any delegates outside California. 
Although he is not optimistic about his 


chances, he frankly wants the Presidency 


and he wants to encourage the lightning to 


strike in his direction, 
Twice before, Warren had been Cali- 


fornia’s favorite son: (1) in 1936, when as 
racket-busting district attorney of Ala- 
meda County (Oakland) he defeated the 
eventual nominee, Alf M. Landon, in Cali- 
fornia’s Presidential primary; (2) in 1944, 
after being elected govetupr two years 


earlier in the face of a Democratic mar- 


gin of 1,000,000 in registered voters, But 





*The Warrens, left to neh Bobby, the Governor 
and Earl Jr, (“Ju-ju"), Nina (“Honeybear”), Mrs, 


Warren, and Virginia (“Ia”), Missing: Dorothy 
and James, 
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what made him a real Presidential possi- 
bility was his spectacular feat in 1946 when 
he won not only the GOP primary for gov- 
ernor by a 10-to-1 margin but also the 
democratic by a 593,180-to-530,968 vote to 
become the first California governor to be 
reelected since Hiram Johnson in 1914. 

That the conscientious and competent 
governor had stuck to his own knitting in 
California made him less generally known 
than the other announced GOP candidates, 
Sen. Robert A. Taft of Ohio and ex-Gov. 
Harold E. Stassen. He had less to say on 
national and international issues than he 
did on such California issues 
as better highways, health in- 
surance, a state FEPC, and 
Western natural _ resources. 
But this very silence made 
him a not unlikely compro- 
mise should the convention be- 
come deadlocked. 

“There is no implication,” 
Warren hastened to, say last 
week, “that I am_ interested 
in the Vice Presidency, be- 
cause I am not.” He was no 
more willing to run for Vice 
President than he had _ been 
in 1944, when he had refused 
to be Thomas E. Dewey’s 
running mate. For Warren, 
in his present frame of mind, 
it would be all or nothing. 
Significance -- 

With Taft and Stassen al- 
ready announced candidates, 
the entrance of Warren into 
the race is a severe blow to 
Dewey’s chances of again cap- 
turing the GOP nomination. 
The probability that there 
will be MacArthur delegates 
in the Republican convention 
next June likewise is no boon 
to the ambitions of the Dewey camp. 

For months, Republican _ politicians 
have known that the claim of Dewey 
aides to 400 delegates was ai overstate- 
ment. Privately they have been convinced 
that Taft, with more than 200 delegates 
probable at this time, actually has had 
more convention votes in his pocket than 
Dewey. 

Because of the unbroken GOP preju- 
dice against renominating a man _ who 
previously has had the nomination and 
failed to win the Presidency, it has been 
conceded that Dewey would have to win 
on an early ballot. In any prolonged strug- 
gle Dewey would probably lose delegates 
rapidly. 

Hence, to make the grade, the New 
York governor would have to show great 
strength on the first two or three ballots 
and gain the nomination not later than 
the fourth or fifth ballot. If the field were 
limited to himself, Taft, and Stassen, 
Dewey might succeed, but for every can- 
didate added to the list, the prospects of 
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Dewey’s making the required early show 
of strength recedes in direct proportion. 
That is why the Warren decision is im- 
portant, and the MacArthur movement 
in Wisconsin noteworthy. 

Warren’s own chances depend greatly 
on the possibility of a Taft-Dewey dead- 
lock. It is probable that the California 
governor will have not only the dele- 
gates of his own state, but those of sev- 
eral other Western states. With a nucleus 
of 75 to 100 delegates to enter the con- 
vention, the Warren forces will always 
be a threat if the balloting is lengthy. 
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San Francisco Chinatown: No need for Tao Yen 


CITIES: 
Chinatown, My Chinatown 


When the fog rolls through the Golden 
Gate, shadowy figures, hands thrust om- 
inously into eoat pockets, still scurry be- 
neath the overhanging balconies along 
Grant Avenue. A celestial daughter of joy 
vanishes into a narrow alleyway. If an 
Occidental visitor—from lowa or New 
Jersey, perhaps, and. schooled in Chinese 
ways by Fu Manchu novels—passes by 
and wonders what Oriental mischief is 
afoot this night, a policeman will provide 
a ready answer. The dark figures are wait- 
ers, on their way home from a tiring eve- 
ning in the chow-mein dens; the “celestial 
daughter of joy” is a telephone opera- 
tor en route to work in the Chinatown 
exchange, where the names of all phone 
subscribers in the Western Hemisphere’s 
largest Chinese community must be 
learned by rote. 

Not since 1934 has anything more eerie 


than fog or more spicy than sweet aid 
sour spareribs disturbed the peace of S:n 
Francisco’s Chinatown. Last year Insp:c- 
tor Jack Manion, a tall Irish policeman 
whose clientele called him Tao Yen (‘hie 
most revered man in the community), 
retired as chief of the Chinatown Squad 
after a quarter of a century’s prowling 
in the district’s narrow byways. “\Ve 
don’t have much trouble any more,” said 
Manion, whose iron fists and Irish geni- 
ality, expressed in pidgin English, had 
combined to impress a generation of Ori- 
entals with Occidental standards of law 
and order. 

In 1934, San Francisco police blockad- 
ed all streets leading into Chinatown. It 
was around New Year’s, and the police 
ordered the sale of firecrackers halted. 
They knew that a fusillade of “devil chas- 
ers” at a propitious moment might muifle 
the sound of gunfire, if the Hop Sing Tong 
and the Four Families, engaged in a dis- 
pute over a bartered bride, came to open 
warfare. Nothing happened. The blockade 
was soon lifted. 

Philosophy and Chop Suey: By 
1942, the sing-song girls, joss houses, and 
opium dens had given way to neon-lighted 
chop-suey restaurants and night clubs 
where Miss Li Tei Ming, who studied phi- 
losophy at the University of Washington, 
sang “Loch Lomond” in a Cantonese- 
Scotch accent, and Miss Joy Ching, who 
majored in home economics at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, did a strip tease as 
“The Girl in the Gilded Cage.” The Six 
Companies, an alliance of businessmen 
who controled labor relations, trade prac- 
tices, and social conduct, had long since 
replaced the “highbinder tongs” with their 
sinister hatchetmen. 

Last week, with traffic violations, juve- 
nile delinquency, and the prying of tourists 
comprising the bulk of Chinatown crime, 
the San Francisco police department abol- 
ished its eleven-man Chinatown Squad. 
Hereafter, the only reminder of the dis- 
trict’s exotié past would be Jack Manion, 
now 71, strolling the streets a few days 
each week, saying hello to old friends. 


Dishonored Queen 


Former war correspondents leaped to 
their typewriters in New York last week 
and hastily uncorked cataracts of cliches 
which they had stoppered on V-J Day. 
Quicker than they could spell “Okinawa,” 
they began recalling the days of glory of 
the U.S.S. New Mexico, when her fighting 
crew made the 30,600-ton dreadnaught the 
queen of the Pacific Fifth Fleet. 

The old New Mex was in the news 
again: Sold by the Navy to a New York 
salvage firm for a measly $381,600, she was 
being towed from Boston to Newark for 
junking. To say that Newark authorities 
had protested was putting it mildly—they 
screamed. Their plaint: the New Mexico's 
arrival would hamper port improvements 
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Everybody likes these big gas-bags 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODSYEAR LEADERSHIP 


Fucus YEAR, millions of Americans — 
in person and via the news-reels and 
television — watch popeyed as out-of- 
this-world, jumbo “characters” float 
through the air of New York in Macy’s 
famous Thanksgiving Day Parade. 

It’s a big day for youngsters and 
grown-ups alike. And it’s a big job for 
Goodyear, exclusive manufacturer of 
these towering, fantastic toys. The fig- 
ures range from 40 to 70 feet high, are 
made of rubberized fabric and inflated 
with helium. 

This floating fun is only a special- 
ived side-line at Goodyear, of course. 
But it’s a reminder of Goodyear’s 


. 


world leadership in lighter-than-air 
craft, both rigid and non-rigid. Nearly 
40 years ago, Goodyear spread rubber 
on fabric and began experimenting 
with the free balloon. Today, the 
famous Goodyear “Blimps,” veterans 
of two wars, are a familiar sight to 
Americans everywhere. 

Tomorrow, with Goodyear’s vast 
knowledge of lighter-than-air—and 
America’s unmatched supply of non- 
inflammable helium—giant, globe- 
girdling dirigibles can be built... 
bringing new luxury, economy to air 
travel ... adding new, needed strength 
to America’s leadership in the sky. 


The World’s No. 1 tire builder, Good- 
year works in other fields—metals, 
chemicals, fabrics ... making sure that 
all Goodyear products are better today 
than they were yesterday, better tomor- 
row than they are today. 


GOOD,>YEAR 
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PM used to be a time of day. 

But now, to millions of people, 

it means “Pleasant Moments”... 

the superlatively smooth, mellow whiskey 
that’s always the Perfect Mixer, 

the flavor that favors all Promising Moods! 
Those two little letters have made 

a big name for themselves .. . 


PM, Prime Minister to discriminating tastes! 


IF IT Isn't PM IT ISN'T AN EVENING! 


National Distillers Products Corporation, New York, N.Y. Blended Whiskey. 86 Proof. 70% Grain Neutral Spirits. 























by turning their “seaport into a junkyard.” 
Hurriedly, they dispatched two bathtub- 
sized fireboats, equipped with foam-spray- 
ing nozzles, to the mouth of Newark Bay 
to stop the New Mexico at all costs. “Why, 
the New Mexico will find herself plowing 
into a bubble bath higher than her crow’s 
nest,” one publicity-conscious Newark of- 
ficial threatened, as photographers’ flash- 
bulbs burst in the air. 

After four days, while the ex-corre- 
spondents wallowed in nostalgia and the 
ex-New Mexico wallowed in the choppy 
waters of New York Harbor, the dispute 
went aground in law courts. With the one 
time queen in danger of being shelled by 
a subpoena and torpedoed by a tort, a 
commanding voice rang out above the 
roar of typewriters. Capt. John N. Haines, 
who skippered the New Mexico at the 
Battle of Okinawa, called the controversy 
“an insult to the memory of a great ship.” 


PRESIDENT: 


At Work and Play 


The hard work of preparing his message 
to Congress pinned President Truman to 
his White House desk most of last week. 
But he got outside for two excursions of 
directly opposite mood. In a cold rain on 
Tuesday, Nov. 11, he stood. silent before 
the tomb of the Unknown Soldier in Ar- 
lington National Cemetery in the tradi- 
tional observance of Armistice Day. On 
Saturday evening, the President relaxed 
to the quips of Jimmy Durante, of movie, 
radio, and proboscis fame, at the annual 
banquet of the White House News Pho- 
tographers’ Association. Later, as he stood 
up to say his thanks, he was interrupted 
by a clatter of band instruments and stage 
props behind the ballroom curtain. “That 
must be Durante packing up to go,” said 
Mr. Truman, with the timing of a pro- 
fessional comedian. 

Last week, the President also: 

> Named Admiral Louis E. Denfeld, com- 
mander-in-chief of the Pacific Fleet, as 
the new Chief of Naval Operations, suc- 
ceceding Fleet Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, 
who retires. 
> Promised there would be no “witch 
hunt” in the firing of disloyal and sub- 
versive Federal employes. 
P Said, in response to a reporter’s query, 
that even though Christmas this year falls 
on an eggless Thursday, eggs may be used 
for eggnog. 


PROBES: 


Bonded Profits 


No War Bond rally was complete with- 
out him. When Lana Turner promised to 
kiss the man in the audience who bought 
the most bonds, it was he who spoke up 
exultantly: “I'll take $1,000,000 worth.” 
He bought another million dollars’ worth 
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and, in return, Greer Garson gave him the 


_ framed, autographed photograph of herself 


that now stands on his desk. A Samurai 
sword came with his third million dollars’ 
worth, the bloodstained Japanese battle 
flag that hangs in his office with his fourth. 

There were scores like him who bought 
War Bonds in the millions, and more who 
bought them in the hundreds of thousands. 
Without them, it would have been impos- 
sible to finance the war. The familiar non- 
negotiable Series E, F, and G bonds, which 
most Americans bought, brought the gov- 
ernment only $53,000,000,000 since no one 
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Harris & Ewing 
Gen. Meyers: No “cute little smile” 


could own more than $5,000 worth of them. 
The men who bought in million-dollar 
blocks got the regular marketable United 
States bonds. Together with the banks, in- 
surance companies, and other institutions, 
they poured nearly $200,000,000,000 into 
the Treasury. 

The newspapers printed their names and 
photos and ran editorials praising them. 
But they never mentioned the fact that 
many large buyers acted} not from patriot- 
ism or for investment, but for speculation. 
They couldn’t lose, unless the Allies lost 
the war, and they stood to make enormous 
profits quickly. Insiders knew what they 
were doing and so did the Treasury De- 
partment. The Treasury discouraged pub- 
licity, however, because it might hurt 
morale and give the uninitiated ideas. 
There was no way of preventing the specu- 
lation. 

Speculation Unlimited: Last week, 
as the Senate War Investigating subcom- 
mittee continued its hearings on Howard 
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Hughes’s wartime operations, what the in- 
siders had known all during the war came 
out into the open. Denying charges that 
he attempted to borrow $200,000 from 
Hughes so that he could buy $10,000,000 
worth of War Bonds, Bennett E. Meyers, 
retired major general who at one time was 
second in command of the Air Force’s pro- 
curement setup, nevertheless admitted 
that he and his. wife had bought $4,000,000 
worth of bonds, on which they made 
$90,000. 

The system was amazingly simple. Dur- 
ing the war, the bonds were purchasable 
on the slimmest of margins—sometimes 1 
per cent. The banks were glad to lend 
buyers the rest at 1 per cent interest. Since 
the bonds paid 2, 214, or 214 per cent, even 
by holding them buyers made enormous 
profits—100 per cent or more annually on 
their relatively small investments. 

Even bigger and quicker profits could 
be made by selling the bonds. They some- 
times rose as much as $ or 4 points within 
three or four days after they were issued. 
A $1,000 bond thus might be sold for 
$1,030. Since the speculator had put up 
only $10 for it, his profit would be 200 per 
cent minus the negligible interest the bank 
charged him. 

According to Hughes, Meyers had ex- 
pected to make $1,000,000 with the bor- 
rowed - $200,000. 

Hate Hughes Clab: Hughes made his 
charges against Meyers in fighting back 
against the critics of his wartime opera- 
tions, specifically two airplanes which he 
designed and which cost the government 
$42,000,000—the 200-ton plywood flying 
boat Hercules and the XF-11 photo-recon- 
naissance ship. The first XF-11 crashed, 
nearly killing Hughes, when he attempted 
to fly it, but the second has been more 
successful. The Hercules made its first test 
flight only this month. 

The movie producer and plane builder 
denounced critics of the XF-11 and the 
Hercules as “the hate Hughes club,” and 
declared that chapters of the club in the 
Army, including one presided over by Maj. 
Gen. Oliver P. Echols and General Meyers, 
and one at Wright Field, had been re- 
sponsible for all his wartime troubles. 

The Wright Field officers disliked him 
because he did not entertain them as Lock- 
heed, Douglas, and other aircraft company 
officials did, Hughes claimed, and it was to 
overcome this resentment that he finally 
hired the ebullient press agent, Johnny 
Meyer, whose night-club cavortings and 
whopping expense accounts enlivened the 
committee’s hearings last August. It had 
been somewhat more difficult to overcome 
General Meyers’s opposition, 
Hughes charged: 
> Once, when he was discussing with the 
general whom to hire to head the aircraft 
division of the Hughes Tool Co., “Benny 
took his cigar out of his mouth, looked at 
me with that cute little smile of his, and 
said: ‘You know, I might like that job my- 
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self.””” Hughes quickly changed the sub- 
ject, but Meyers brought it up again later. 
> Meyers twice sought loans from him, 
once the $200,000 loan and once money for 
“a trick bicycle deal” (a phrase and deal 
unexplained by the witness) . 

> A friend of Mayor William O’Dwyer of 
New York, Meyers “put the finger on ‘The 
Outlaw’,” inducing O’Dwyer to keep the 
uncut version of Hughes’s controversial 
film from city theaters. 

To all the charges, Meyers answered: 
“Lies—damnable lies—plain unadulterated 
lies.” A trim, stocky individual with a 
toothbrush mustache, he was grinning 
when he began his testimony, but under 
Sen. Homer Ferguson’s questioning, he lost 
his composure. What Hughes called “that 
cute little smile of his” vanished; his face 
darkened; he scowled. His voice thick with 
emotion, he cried that he was being “cru- 
cified.” 

While his attractive blond wife looked 
on, Meyers asserted that he never had 
asked for the Hughes Tool Co. job. On the 
contrary, Hughes had asked him to resign 
from the Army and take it. He claimed 
that he never sought money from Hughes. 

Meyers did admit his bond speculations, 
however, and documentary evidence was 
read into the record that, while in the pro- 
curement service, he also held $35,074 
worth of aviation stocks, in direct viola- 
tion of Federal law. On Monday, Nov. 17, 
a new witness named Meyers as the secret 
head of a firm which obtained a million 
dollars’ worth of war-production subcon- 
tracts through Meyers’s Air Force posi- 
tion. B. H. Lamarre, who rose in 1940 from 
a $40-a-week aircraft job to the presi- 
dency of the Aviation Electric Corp. of 


~ Vandalia, Ohio, testified that Meyers was 


the “actual boss.” “He told me to remove 
his name from the records,” Lamarre said. 


PEOPLE: 
The Grocer’s Son 


One day in 1935, four burglars stormed 
into a Chicago grocery store, blackjacked 
the proprietor, knocked down his wife, and 
ordered the customers to line up against 
the wall. There was a scuffle, a shot, and 
one of the customers fell dead. Police, who 
captured the four burglars, drew the obvi- 
ous conclusion. They were held for mur- 
der, tried, convicted, and sentenced to life 
imprisonment. 

Last week, in Federal District Court, 
the grocer’s son, Samuel H. De Rosa, had 
a confession spread on the record. It was 
he, not the burglars, who fired the deadly 
shot. In the back of the store, when the 
burglars walked in, he grabbed his gun, 
aimed at one of the burglars, missed, and 
killed the customer by mistake. 

The reason for his twelve-year silence: 
He was mad at the burglars. His mother 
had become blind because of her injuries 
and was now confined to a wheelchair. His 
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father had chronic headaches because of 
the blackjacking. 

The reason why he had finally spoken 
up: While he was in the Army, preparing 
to ship overseas, he decided that he didn’t 
want to face death with the silence on his 
conscience, and had made an affidavit clear- 
ing up the shooting. 


LABOR: 


Reunited Auto Workers 


Dick Perry and his 25-man band from 
Orange, N. J., struck up “Feudin’ and 
Fightin’ ” as the 2,000 delegates gathered 
in the Municipal Auditorium at Atlantic 
City last week to open the eleventh con- 
vention of the United Auto Workers, CIO. 
For the first time in the UAW’s riotous 
history the song was inappropriate. The 
left-wingers, who had dominated the 
union’s executive board even though 


bitterly anti-Communist Walter Reuther 
was president, had no fight left in them. 
They were already beaten, and _ they 
knew it. 

In contrast with past conventions, this 





Christoffel couldn’t stop screaming 


one was as peageful as Sunday afternoon. 
After the first two days, reporters didn’t 
even stir when rumors swept the barrooms 
of fistfights along the boardwalks. They 
knew there just weren’t any fights. 

In the convention hall, the left-wingers 
sat glum and silent, while Reuther’s anti- 
Communist steamroller clanked over them. 
Nor did Reuther’s followers create any 
great excitement. They did their gloating 
quietly. 

Affidavit Fever: Only once did the 
left-wingers even attempt to fight back. 
That was on Monday, Nov. 10, when the 


left-wing majority on the rules commitice 
asked the delegates to order the union’s 
officers not to sign the non-Communist 
affidavits required for NLRB certification 
under the Taft-Hartley law. 

The debate lasted three hours, reaching 
its climax when Harold Christoffel, hon- 
orary president of Local 248, who led the 
disastrous 327-day strike at the Allis-Chal- 
mers plant in West Allis, Wis., and is now 
under indictment for perjury for denying 
membership in the Communist party, be- 
came almost hysterical in his denuncia- 
tion of the affidavits. 

Christoffel refused to stop talking when 
his allotted time was up, screaming that 
Reuther was plotting with “Wall Street” 
to stampede the United States into war 
against Soviet Russia. A sergeant-at-arms 
grabbed the microphone from him, but 
he continued to scream. The delegates 
voted 4 to 1 to instruct the officers to 
sign the affidavits. 

Only once did the left-wingers work up 
any enthusiasm. That was on Tuesday, 
when they staged an uproarious demon- 
stration for George F. Addes, secretary- 
treasurer, the one man in their coalition 
they felt had any chance of reelection. For 
twenty minutes, they snake-danced around 
the convention hall, carrying Addes on 
their shoulders, waving signs (“Addes— 
Honest, Fearless, Dynamic”), and bang- 
ing washtubs and tables with the sign 
handles. Addes lost to Reuther’s man, Emil 
Mazey, 4,833 votes to 2,599. 

Reuther’s victory was complete. Not 
only did he win reelection as president by 
a 4-to-1 majority, and oust his most bitter 
foe, Addes, but he also swept into office 
with him Richard Gosser and John W. 
Livingston, who succeeded R. J. Thomas 
and Richard T. Leonard, members of the 
left-wing coalition, as vice presidents. And 
he won control of the 22-member executive 
board. Where the left-wingers previously 
held a 14-8 majority against him the 
Reuther landslide swept eighteen members 
of his camp into board posts. Not in 
UAW’s history had one man gained such 
dominance over the union’s policies. 


Significance 


The left-wing machine which dominated 
the executive board of the nation’s largest 
union has been completely wrecked. There 
is little, if any, chance that it can come 
back in the foreseeable future. The faction- 
alism which kept the UAW in turmoil is 
over. 

Reuther now controls the UAW as 
thoroughly as John L. Lewis does the 
mine workers, James Caesar Petrillo the 
musicians, and Philip Murray the s'eel- 
workers. In that sense, at least, Reuther 
is another labor baron. 

Within the next few weeks, he can be 
expected to fire every Communist and fel- 
low traveler on the union payroll. ‘Then 
he will move into the locals which the 
Communists still rule and fight to oust 
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When earnings permit, progressive railroads 
invest heavily in plant improvements and 
new equipment. They have bought from 
Pullman-Standard hundreds of streamlined 
passenger cars and thousands of freight cars. 
Pullman-Standard is using its every resource 
to speed production on these cars and hold 
down costs. One product of this effort is a 
standardized box car—the new P-S-1— 
which the railroads are buying and putting 
into service by the thousands. 


PULLMAN-STANDARD 
CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY ¢ CHICAGO 
Offices in six cities from coast to coast 
Manufacturing plants at six strategic points 


In peace or war, American railroads must be geared 
to the transportation needs of all-out production. 


No shipping emergency allows time to repair any public 
neglect of railroad facilities. The railroads must be ready 
always to do, without warning, the job they did in the last 
war. They are the backbone of peacetime economy, the 


life-line of your army and navy. 


About 97% of all organized troop movements and 90% 
of all military freight moved by rail in World War II. 
Under private management, the railroads astonished the 
world with their performance. In the greatest traffic 
movement of all times they handled double 

the load, with far less equipment and half a million 
fewer men than in World War I. 
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rivately operated, the railroads paid some $4.6 billion in 
taxes to the federal government in World War II. 
In contrast, during the first World War, federal control 
and operation of the railroads cost the taxpayers 
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$1.6 billion. Shouldering a huge improvement program; 


the railroads today are breaking all peacetime records 


in tonnage hauled. To maintain their properties in peak 
condition and to go ahead, they must have adequate earnings, 


Every American must realize that national security and his 
own welfare depend—in peace or war—upon sound 


railroads. Give them your active support! 
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Join the trek north with 
the lucky ones who saved 
a week for winter ! 


Come north where snow’s snow 
— where snow’s fun — beautiful, 
billowy tons of it to call you 
out of doors. A winter week in 
Canada is a grand tonic—a bracing 
“break” that will make you glad 
you saved a week for snow-fun on 
the sweeping slopes and in the 
snug valleys of this inviting land 
... Better line up those reserva- 
tions right away! For further 
information, writeto Dept. T-475, 
Canadian Government Travel 


Bureau, Department of Trade and 
Commerce, Ottawa, Canada. 


HON. J. A. MacKINNON D. LEO DOLAN 


Minister Director 


NO PASSPORT NEEDED 






Ski-tows and well-marked trails are just 
overnight from Eastern centres. 





Spectacular ski-ing, spectacular scenery 
make Canada's Rockies unique, 
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them. He seems eertain to lick the Com. 
munists even in Ford Local 600 in Dear. 
born, the largest in the world (65,000 
members), which the Communists t)em. 
selves have described as their biggest in. 
dustrial beachhead in the United States, 

Next to Murray, Reuther is now the 
most powerful leader in the CIO, and with 
Murray he will dominate it. Previously, 
leadership of the CIO rested with three 
unions—the anti-Communist steelworkers, 
the pro-Communist electrical workers, and 
the faction-ridden auto workers. It was this 
fine balance which prevented Murray from 
ousting the Communists from the CIO, 
With the auto workers in anti-Communist 
hands, the balance has been upset. 

The Reuther machine which destroyed 
the left-wing coalition in the UAW js 
strangely hybrid. A former Socialist, who 
now insists that he favors capitalism, Reuv- 
ther has allied himself on the one hand 
with militant idealists and on the other 
with old-line union machine politicians. 

Typical of the latter are Gosser (known 
as “Modest” Gosser because he isn’t) and 
Livingston. Outstanding among the former 
is Mazey, Socialist party member and con- 
fessed foe of the capitalist system. Reuth- 
er’s staff consists largely of young intel. 
lectuals, like his brother Victor, who is 
educational director; his extremely able 
press agent, Frank Winn; and his eco- 


nomic adviser, Donald Montgomery, an 
ex-New Deal official. 

For the auto industry, Reuther’s victory 
is not an unmixed blessing. United, the 
UAW can be expected to press its demands 
far more effectively than when it was fight- 
ing with itself. And Reuther will make 
demands. He will attempt to consolidate 
his control of the UAW by winning new 
concessions from the industry. 

In the long run, however, labor-manr- 
agement relations probably will be more 
peaceful. When Reuther was UAW vice 
president in charge of General Motors 
workers, GM had the best labor relations 
in the industry. During the war, for ex- 
ample, there were fewer wildcat strikes at 
GM than in any other auto plant. More. 
over, the era of factional strikes, like 
that at Allis-Chalmers, is over. (Straw in 
the wind: The first act of the victorious 
Reuther machine was to set up machinery 
to prevent locals from calling irresponsible 
strikes that might lead to damage suits un- 
der the Taft-Hartley Act.) 

Whether the Socialist coloration of the 
new UAW leadership will cause any trov- 
ble is uncertain. However, the history of 
all Socialist-run unions, almost without 
exception, is that while their leaders con- 
tinue to employ the slogans and verbiave 
of Socialism they disregard them in their 
work. Examples: the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers, CIO, and the International 
Ladies Garment Workers, AFL, whose 
leaders, though still proud of their Socialist 
background, have long since broken with 
Socialism itself. 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 





0 appreciate the dilemma of the 
Republican majority in Congress, 
it is necessary to recall the Republican 
program of a year ago, on the morrow 
oi the 1946 election. That program, in 
brief, was: slash the budget, slash taxes, 
abolish remaining wartime controls, 
and curb the power of organized labor. 
The Republicans, with the 
aid of enough Democrats to 
override a frresidential veto, 
were able.to make good on 
‘he last of these four planks. 
The Taft-Hartley Act is on 
the books. 

The Republican record on 
the third point—abolishing 
surviving wartime controls— 
was limited and confused by 
two circumstances. The first 
was that many of these controls were 
no lonver being used, anyway. The sec- 
ond was that the Republicans decided 
that it would be unwise to drop all the 
reina‘ning controls instantly. Now they 
are being called upon to extend some 
beyond the expiration dates set last 
spring and to restore others. . 


leaders at first promised reductions 
of $5,000,000,000. This was formally 
pledged by the House Republicans. 
The Senate Republicans fixed on a 
fizure which they regarded as realistic: 
$!.500,000,000. How much Congress 
aclua'ly saved is still an open question. 
Several of the reductions were mere 
hookkeeping changes which resulted in 
no savings or temporary cuts which 
everyone knows would have to be cov- 
ered by supplemental appropriations 
early in 1948. 

The Budget Bureau computed that 
Congress had made only $1,800,000,000 
in savings. This was largely offset, 
however, by more than $300,000,000 
which Congress added to the budget on 
its own initiative, and by aid to Greece 
and Turkey, accelerated use of the loan 
to Britain, and other items. The Budget 
Bureau estimated in August that Fed- 
eral expenditures for the current fiscal 
year would total $37,000,000,000, as 
against the $37,500,000,000 asked by 
the President in January, a net saving 
of only half a billion dollars. 

Now it is proposed to add nearly 
82,700,000,000 to outgo during the 
current fiscal year. This breaks down 
into: $600,000,000 for stopgap aid to 
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s to the budget, the Republican 


Republican Dilemma 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


France, Italy, and Austria; $500,000,000 
for Germany, Japan, and Korea; 
$1,500,000,000 for Europe from April 1 
to June 30, 1948; and a little help for 
China. 

This added foreign aid would raise 
total Federal expenditures for the cur- 
rent fiscal year to approximately $39,- 
700,000,000. There is little 
prospect of cutting them 
much below that figure next 
year if the European recov- 
ery program is approved and 
is financed out of current 
revenues. 

At the present rate of na- 
tional income, present tax 
rates may yield $44,000,000,- 
000 or $45,000,000,000 a year. 
A moderate recession would 
wipe out the surplus. If it is assumed 
that the boom will continue, at present 
prices, until June 30, 1949, there will 
be room for a small tax reduction, 
without throwing the budget into the 
red. But this cut probably would have 
to be smaller than that contained in 
the Knutson tax bill last summer. Even 
a relatively modest lowering of the 
personal income tax would leave no 


margin for general tax revision. 


_ The margin for tax reduction could 
be widened by financing part of the 
European recovery program with bor- 
rowed money. But of the amount asked 
for the next fiscal year, probably not 
more than one-third, or $2,000,000,000, 
could prudently be regarded as repay- 
able loans rather than as grants. 


HESE - hard fiscal facts are being 

faced straightforwardly by many 
Republicans in’ Congress. But many 
others still shrink from them—especially 
those who boasted too much about the 
budget and tax cuts they could make. 
Among the latter must be included 
Senator Taft, although he never prom- 
ised to attain quite the fantastic goals 
set up a year ago by the Republicans 
in the House. 

At least’ two, and perhaps in part 
the third, of the four major planks in 
the Republican platform of a year ago 
were based on what have proved to be 
serious misappraisals. Next to fore- 
seeing it, the ability to readjust plans 
to new situations is the best test of 
statesmanship. This is the test with 
which the Republicans in Congress are 
now faced. 
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Dry Scafo! 
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“,.. HOW CAN A MAN AS CLEVER as he 
be so blind about his appearance? Seems like 
he never combs his hair. It’s so dull . . . and 
dry looking. And that loose dandruff! Sure 
signs of Dry Scalp. I think I'll tell him about 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic.” 


Hair looks better... 


scalp teels better... 


when you check 
Dy Scalp 


WHAT AN IMPROVEMENT! His hair looks 
neat and well-groomed now, and so cai 
yours—when you use ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic 
A few drops a day make the difference 
Hair looks better. Scalp feels better. Loose 
dandruff is checked. ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic 
contains no alcohol or other drying ingre- 
dients. It’s grand also with massage before 
every shampoo. It’s double care... both 
scalp and hair...and more economical, too. 


Vaselin 


TRADE MARK ® 


HAIR TONIC 


Used by more men today 
than any other hair tonic 
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For Better or for Worse 


For one day Britain could forget auster- 
ity, rationed potatoes, gasless cars, autumn 
budgets, a dollar-sky exchequer, and the 
disunited nations. For one day that old 
cliché, “the pageantry of empire,” would 
come alive in the gold-trimmed royal car- 
riages creaking down the broad Mall, in 
the gleaming jack boots and plumed hel- 
mets of the Household Cavalry, in the mag- 
nificent fanfares reverberating in West- 
minster Abbey, in the old words of an old 
faith quietly spoken at the high altar. 

The mauve and white banners that 
waved on 40-foot, gold-spiked flagpoles 
outside Buckingham Palace flaunted the 
letters EP. In many ways for Britons, in- 
creasingly conscious of their diminishing 
role in the world, Elizabeth and Philip had 
a more comfortable, if less imperial, ring 
than Victoria and Albert. The empire of 
Victoria’s time was going, if not gone, and 
the king’s first minister was happy to pre- 
side over its dissolution. As the vestigial 
remnants of European royalty gathered in 
London (the captains and the kings were 
mostly missing) , none took much pleasure 
in looking forward to the new Elizabethan 
age that would dawn some day. 


Day of Days 


At first it looked as if austerity would 
take precedence over pomp. Only $60,000 
was allocated for decorations, with a sin- 
gle clump of flowers on-each side of the 
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Abbey altar. The wedding breakfast was 
planned to accommodate a mere 100 
guests at a sandwich and drink buffet. 

But King George finally permitted the 
Household Cavalry to don their brilliant 
uniforms for the first time since 1939— 
and to escort the couple to Waterloo Sta- 
tion for the start of their honeymoon. 
Eight bands were assigned to the twelve- 
minute royal route from Buckingham 
Palace to the Abbey. Spectators paid as 
much as $300 for window space along the 
route. After much hesitation, palace of- 
ficials decided they could afford the elec- 
tricity to floodlight ‘“Buckhouse” the 
evenings before and after the wedding. 

Hollywood glamour girls, flaunting long 
mink coats and the New Look décol- 
letage, arrived by plane and on the Queen 
Elizabeth. King Michael of Rumania flew 
in from his seedy Communist-run Balkan 
kingdom. Unemployed representatives of 
the royal houses of Spain and Yugoslavia 
rubbed elbows with plain-looking roy- 
alty from Scandinavia and the Low Coun- 
tries. Lord and Lady Mountbatten ar- 
rived from India and settled‘ down in a 
fifteen-room suite at the Dorchester Hotel. 
Guests jammed the bars at the Ritz, 
Claridge’s, the Berkeley, atid the Savoy to 
compete for scarce whisky and gin. 

A reporter from The New York Daily 
News signed the standard agreement not 
to describe the wedding gown, took a good 
look, and blithely cabled home a full ac- 





Newsweek map by James Cutter 


Pomp and pageantry make a comeback in the historic heart of London 
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count. It turned out that Elizabeth’s ivory 
satin creation was cut on classic, flowing 
lines with a fitted bodice-and a_ heart. 
shaped neckline embroidered with seed 
pearls. Palace communiqués said that iot- 
ticelli paintings inspired the rose-and- 
corn-ear motif embroidered on the swirl 
ing skirt. A fifteen-foot transparent silk 
train and a pearl and diamond tiara on a 
white tulle veil completed the bride’s out- 
fit. After the wedding, the costume was 
slated for a London museum. For a going. 
away outfit, Elizabeth chose a side-draped 
matching dress and coat in a blue color 
described as “love-in-the-mist.” 

She requested the Archbishop of Canter. 
bury to retain the standard Church of 
England service so that she would prom. 
ise to “love, cherish, and to obey” Lieu. 
tenant Mountbatten. Microphones were 
rigged over the altar to catch the couple's 
“T will’s.” Philip’s 28-year-old cousin and 
best man in charge of the gold wedding ring 
was the Marquess of Milford Haven. (He 
and Princess Margaret Rose were rumored 
to be contemplating marriage some day.) 
The king and queen lent the bridal pair 
the gold fountain pen with which they 
had signed the marriage register 24 years 
earlier. 

Dirty Sweep: Like most couples 
Philip and Elizabeth saw little of each 
other in the hectic week before their mar- 
riage. Philip’s skittles companions in the 
Methuen Arms, the local ‘pub at his naval 
station of Corsham, gave him a farewell 
party, a pair of flannel trousers, and a 
walking stick. On Nov. 11, in a private 
ceremony King George conferred the Or- 
der of the Garter upon his daughter, 
fourth woman to hold the distinction. 
Its kingfisher-blue sash and jeweled star 
gave her “something blue” for the wedding 

Elizabeth also did her last-minute shop- 
ping. The report that she had linens ini- 
tialed “EE,” appeared to support hints 
that Philip might receive the title of the 
Duke of Edinburgh. After the wedding 
Parliament would decide whether the bride- 
groom would be paid an allowance. The 
Royal Navy raised Philip’s $34-a-week 
base pay by $17.50, a married officer's 
allowance. 

Clarence House, a four-story, 122-year- 
old grey-stone pile, previously the home 
of the Duke of Connaught, was definitely 
chosen as the couple’s town house. Abbey 
officials heeded an old superstition that 
it’s lucky for a bride to see a chimney 
sweep just after the ceremony. The Ab- 
bey’s official sweep was therefore sum- 
moned and told to make himself ap- 
propriately sooty for the occasion. 


Sticky Wicket 


The Communist London Daily Worker 
recently carried this comment on dialectical 
materialism in cricket: “The fact that re 
visions are needed at this stage, nearly 160 
years after the first issue of M.C.C. { Mary- 
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lebone Cricket Club] laws in 1788, shows 
that the game is still growing and capable 
of further’ development, which from a 
Marxist point of view, is noteworthy.” 


The Lord Mayor’s Spuds 


Nearly everyone at the annual Lord 
Mayor’s banquet at Mansion House deep 
in the City of London looked at Food 
Minister John Strachey. Behind him a 
waiter was serving potatoes—rationed by 
the Food Ministry on Nov. 9 at the rate 
of 3 pounds a person a week. The waiter 
carefully gave Strachey one small boiled 
potato and one small baked potato. The 
guests smiled, the Food Min- 
ister smiled, and all appeared 


and unsung, and [with a chuckle] unhung.” 
Churchill’s chief target was his old Par- 
liamentary sparring partner, Herbert Mor- 
rison. He called the Lord President of the 
Council “a man outpaced by his competi- 
tors, outdated in his prejudices, scrambling 
along trying to regain popularity on an 
obsolete issue and an ever-ebbing tide.” 
He characterized Morrison’s middle-of-the- 
road position in the Labor Cabinet by 
parodying Tennyson’s “The Charge of the 
Light Brigade”: 

Crippses to right of him, 

Daltons to left of him, 

Bevans behind him 

Volleyed and thundered. 





to enjoy the rest of the meal: 
turtle soup, roast Norfolk 
turkey, sausage, and Brussels 
sprouts, and a_ sweet plus 
sherry, champagne,. port, and 
brandy. 

Before the banquet was 
over, however, Strachey was 
called away to the House of 
Commons. There, according 
to The London Daily Express, 
he listened “glumly to the 
most outspoken and_ best- 
documented assault yet made 
on any minister in this Parlia- 
ment.” The subject: potato 
rationing. 





COMMONS: 
How to Cure a Cold 
On Nov. 11 Winston 


Churchill’s doctor told him to 
stay home and take care of 
his cold. Instead, he turned up that aft- 
ernoon on the opposition front bench in 
the House of Commons and gave a per- 
formance that The Manchester Guardian 
described as “an extravaganza qualified 
by some serious arguments . . . going 
beyond anything so far achieved by Mr. 
Churchill.” His subject was the govern- 
ment bill to curtail the powers of the 
House of Lords. Even the Socialist New 
Statesman and Nation warned that the 
government needed such a “master of 
polemics . . . who can also use Parliament 
as a sounding board for an appeal in sim- 
ple and stirring terms to the public imagi- 
nation.” As usual Churchill tempered fe- 
rocity with frivolity. At one point he began 
a sentence: “This is an unreal and far too 
narrow a dichotomy.” Then he paused: “I 
heard that word 40 years ago as a debating 
rejoinder by Mr. Asquith. I went home 
and looked it up in the dictionary.” 

He assailed the government as “a timid, 
incompetent dictatorship . . . feeble des- 
pots,” and assured its members that if they 
waited another year to hold a general 
election that they would “vanish for a 
considerable period, unwept, unhonored, 
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POTATO JOHN |. 


Illingworth— London Daily Mail 


Strachey’s unpopular potato rationing replaces 
the wartime campaign stressed by Potato Pete 


Extinction in Exchequer 


“I’m the ape, Hugh, the missing link, 
and in a century or two the Daltons may 
produce homo sapiens.” 

During a long political career Hugh 
Dalton has tried to live up to this defini- 
tion produced by his father, the erudite, 
forthright, charming, blasphemous Canon 
of Windsor during Queen Victoria’s reign. 
As a successful missing link between the 
classes and the masses, he rose to what 
is often the most powerful position in the 
British Government—Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

But late on the night of Nov. 13 the 
missing link was merely missing. A London 
Daily Express correspondent breathlessly 
described what had happened: “Thirty 
hours in the life of one man! At 3:30 
Wednesday—the center of fame and the 
height of celebrity. Thursday night— 
extinction.” Dalton’s enemies might have 
predicted that his intellectual arrogance, 
his loud, superior voice, his overoptimism 
and overconfidence would eventually lead 
to such a fall from grace. Instead it was 
his genialty, his almost overbearing friend- 


— 


liness to those he trusted that reduced jim 
at one stroke from Chancellor in the tt- 
lee Cabinet to just another Labor biick- 
bencher. 

Public and politicians alike marvele:| as 
one of the most bizarre dramas in Br tish 
parliamentary history thus unfolded: 

Act I: On Nov. 12 long queues forned 
in front of tobacco stores throughout | on- 
don. Women swept against cosmetic coun- 
ters in the big Oxford Street stores. Busi- 
ness came to a virtual halt on the siock 
exchange, for that afternoon Dalton was 
to present his extra autumn budget to 
Commons and Britons everywhere antici- 
pated the announcement of a steep rise in 
luxury taxes at the very least. 

At 3:25 p.m. Dalton strode cheerfully 
through the Members’ Lobby of the Hous: 
of Commons carrying the large, battered 
dispatch box that reputedly once belonged 
to Gladstone. It contained the typescript 
of the budget address—traditionally the 
most sacred of political secrets and known 
only to fellow Cabinet ministers and 
senior Treasury officials. The “lobby cor- 
respondent” of The London Star, John 
Carvel, hailed Dalton: “Well, Hugh, how 
bad is it going to be?” Dalton, who is 
6 feet 3 inches tall, put his arm around 
Carvel, who is a middle-aged, pot-bellied 
man. 

He then confided in a low, Etonian 
rumble: “Don’t worry too much—you 
might have to pay a penny a pint more 
for beer and a bit more for whisky, but 
I’m not putting anything more on tobac- 
co.” He thereupon outlined the rest of 
the budget proposal to Carvel and took his 
seat on the Treasury Bench. 

Carvel acted by instinct: He rushed for 
a telephone. As it happened, The Star's 
presses had been stopped for the insertion 
of the 3:15 race results. Into the stop- 
press column went Carvel’s scoop. At 3:45 
The Star hit the London streets. 

At 3:59 Dalton began to explain the 
taxes that had already been published in 
The Star. The duty on beer and _ hard 
liquor had been increased. A tax was to 
be imposed on dog racing and _ football 
betting but not on horse-racing wagers. 
Profit taxes would be doubled, purchase 
taxes increased, and a new tax imposed 
on advertising. 

The next day British newspapers gen- 
erally assailed the $832,000,000 increase 
in taxes as totally inadequate for sopping 
up $2,400,000,000 of excess purchasing 
power. Previous criticisms of Dalton for 
following an inflationary policy and for 
failing to foresee the consequences of con- 
vertibility were renewed. 

Act Ii: The afternoon following his 
speech, Dalton took his place in the Com- 
mons beside Prime Minister Attlee. His 
big face looked tired. For half an hour the 
Commons marked time. A few bored vit 
itors left the galleries. Then a Tory MP, 
Victor Raikes, asked Dalton if he would 
institute an inquiry into The Star’s a¢ 
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vance tip on the budget. The following 
interchange then occurred: 

Dalton—I very much regret to tell the 
House that the publication to which the 
honorable member refers arises out of an 
incident which occurred as I was entering 
the chamber to make my speech yesterday. 
In reply to questions put to me by the 
lobby correspondent of The Star news- 
paper I indicated to him the subject mat- 
ter contained in the publication in ques- 








verbally offered Attlee his resignation and 
it had been refused. But later in the after- 
noon the Conservatives reflected on the 
political dynamite that had been placed 
in their hands. Churchill overcame his 
sporting instincts, and a motion asking a 
committee of inquiry was drafted. 

News of this Tory move reached an 
emergency Labor meeting at 10 Downing 
Street. Sir Stafford Cripps, a strong critic 
of Dalton’s easygoing financial policy, 
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The Chancellor’s dispatch box passes from Dalton to Cripps 


tion. I appreciate that this was a grave 
indiscretion on my part, for which I offer 
my deep apologies to the House. 

Churchill—May 1 acknowledge on the 
part of the opposition the very frank man- 
ner in which the right honorable gentleman 
has expressed himself to the House and 
our sympathy with him at the misuse of 
his confidence which has occurred? 

Beverley Baxter (Tory M.P.)—Since 
this involves the professional honor of 
journalists in general, did the lobby cor- 
respondent in question know that it was 
a friendly and private, if perhaps ill-judged, 
statement, or did he think that it was for 
immediate publication? 

Dalton—1 do not think that I should 
add to what I have said to the House. I 
take the blame for having committed an 
indiscretion in my relationship with this 
lobby correspondent whom I have known, 
as we have known so many of the lobby 
correspondents, over a period of years and 
I do not think that it would be suitable 
for me to pass any judgment on him. I 
have apologized for my part in the matter 
and I would prefer to leave it there. 

Aet EEE: For the moment it seemed that 
Dalton might survive. His frankness’ had 
impressed the House. He had that morning 
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warned that unless Dalton resigned the 
government would fall within a month. 
Dalton thereupon returned to his official 
house at 11 Downing Street and sent 
Attlee a letter of resignation. Cripps 
dropped his former title of Minister for 
Economic Affairs, became Chancellor, and, 
as The London Times put it, took “within 
his own hands more comprehensive powers 
and responsibilities than had belonged to 
any individual minister—other than the 
head of the government—at any time in 
the history of constitutional government 
in this country.” 

The extreme Tory London Daily Mail 
remarked that Dalton “has shown honor 
and courage in the action he has taken and 
whatever the future holds for him that will 
not be forgotten.” The Daily Telegraph 
was less generous: “Nothing in his tenure 
of office became him like the ending of it.” 
As for Carvel, he had apparently scooped 
himself out of a job. He asked that his 
name be withdrawn from the list of lobby 
correspondents. 





Significance-— 

Cripps’s lean, rather humorless face is 
associated with austerity and as Minister 
for Economic Affairs he recently reduced 


British consumption to new low levels. As 
Chancellor, he can now apply the same 
principles on the financial level. As an 
orthodox economist, Cripps will probably 
adopt some of the deflationary measures 
that Dalton spurned. This means, in es- 
sence, cutting the income of the individual 
worker either by lowering wages or allow- 
ing basic prices to rise—or both. Fear of 
the political consequences has so far de- 
terred the Labor regime from such tactics. 

Fred Vanderschmidt, chief of News- 
WEEK’s London Bureau, cables this fore- 
cast of other results of Dalton’s replace- 
ment: “The Tories will push their advan- 
tage both inside and outside Parliament. 
They picture the government as so fright- 
ened by events that it supported Dalton at 
one moment and then cast him down at 
the next. The Tories now think they have 
a good chance of starting an avalanche of 


_by-elections against the government, be- 


ginning with the one at Gravesend on 
Nov. 26. 

“Inside the Cabinet an extremely lop- 
sided situation now prevails, with Cripps 
the undisputed economic and financial dic- 
tator and virtual Prime Minister. The 
only other strong figures are Foreign Sec- 
retary Bevin and Health Minister Aneurin 
Bevan. The Foreign Secretary is complete- 
ly absorbed in external affairs.*Bevan by 
biding his time has now built himself into 
the undisputed left-wing leader in the 
Cabinet. Many leftists, however, fear his 
socialism is of a totalitarian variety and 
are wary of his undoubted personal ambi- 
tions. One disillusioned critic remarked: 
“My greatest nightmare is one where I’m 
on a tiger hunt with Bevan. I always wind 
up alone and find that Aneurin has made 
a deal both with the tiger and with a 
neighboring jackal.’ ” 


BIG FOUR: 


Lines of Talk 


Edward Weintal, Newsweek diplomatic 
correspondent, sends this report on the 
diminishing prospects of success at the 
London Foreign Ministers’ conference on 
Nov. 25. 


Officials who have talked to Secretary 
Marshall on the eve of his departure 
for the meeting report that he is deter- 
mined to confine the conference to a fac- 
tual discussion of German and Austrian 
treaty problems, and to leave the confer- 
ence rather than engage in long procedural 
wrangles with the Russians. The Soviets 
have so far shown no sign of willingness to 
eliminate questions of procedure from the 
conference agenda. 

United States and British policies to be 
followed at the conference have been dis- 
cussed in two meetings held last week by 
Sir William Strang of the Foreign Office 
and Under Secretary of State Robert 
Lovett. Although the British feel some- 
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what uneasy lest Marshall’s firmness in 
dealing with procedural matters should 
break up the conference and thus play in- 
to Russian hands, agreement on most is- 
sues has been reached. Both delegations 
will be ready for another Russian on- 
slaught on United States and British de- 
militarization policies. A wealth of material 
on the Russian-recruited and trained Ger- 
man armies under Field Marshal Friedrich 
von Paulus has been prepared and is likely 
to be thrown at Molotoff in rebuttal. 

There is as yet no United States-British 
agreement on the political organization of 
Germany, the United States favoring a 
loose federation of the Land (state) gov- 
ernments while the British would prefer a 
more centralized administration. There is 
also a division of opinion on the question 
of Germany’s eastern frontiers. The Brit- 
ish profess to be realistic in their belief 
that the present German-Polish frontier 
should stand since any other decision is 
impossible of enforcement short of war. 
The State Department insists on strict ad- 
herence to the Potsdam agreement and 
former Secretary Byrnes’s Stuttgart speech 
which stated that “the area to be ceded to 
Poland must be determined when the final 
settlement is agreed upon.” If only for 
bargaining purposes, the United States is 
likely to propose the delimitation of the 
frontier by an Allied Commission of In- 
quiry. 


GERMANY: 


Red-Front Unity 


Last with the London Foreign 
Ministers’ conference just around the cor- 
ner, the Russians gave themselves a timely 
and adroit slap on the back as crusaders 
for German unity. On Nov. 9, at the 
instigation of Col. Sergei Tulpanoff, the 
Soviet propaganda chief in Berlin, the 
Communist-backed Socialist Unity party 


week, 


New de Gaulle: Reporters attending Charles de 
Gaulle’s first press conference since the electoral 
victory of his People’s Reunion last month, found 
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arranged a secret meeting of “national 
representatives” from German_ political 
parties in all four zones. Then SED lead- 
ers sat poker-faced among the delegates 
of the non-Communis: parties and joined 
them in approving a resolution urging the 
“reestablishment of economic and political 
unity in our German Fatherland.” 

Kurt Schumacher, the dynamic, one- 
armed leader of the Social Democrats and 
arch-enemy of the SED, stayed away on 


the ground that the meeting was little more 


than a Communist front, designed to use 
the popular issue of “unity” as a means 
“to form a national representation of the 
Russians” throughout the Reich. But 72- 
year-old Paul Loebe, publisher. of the Ber- 
lin Social Democratic paper, Der Telegraf, 
ignored his party chief’s express orders 
and did attend. His presence enabled the 
Soviet-backed press to charge that the 


absent Schumacher had become a “quis- . 


ling” and a tool of “American monopoly 
capital.” 

Schumacher could ignore such abuse. 
But four days earlier Delbert Clark of 
The New York Times had cabled a story 
saying that at a secret Social Democratic 
meeting Schumacher had come out for 
“a separate peace for the Western two- 
thirds” of the Reich. Walter Lippmann 
gave Clark’s story national prominence by 
commenting on it in his syndicated col- 
umn: “If Dr. Schumacher is now fora... 
separate peace, he has either decided that 
a bird in the hand—which is to be Premier 
under Allied oceupation—is worth two in 
the bush, or he is taking us for a ride.” 

One Reich? By phone from Hannover 
Schumacher gave to James P. O'Donnell, 
chief of Newsweek’s Berlin bureau, his 
version: “Mr. Clark . . . attributes to me 
opinions and statements which I have nev- 
er made. Actually, I have expressed only 


one view... Germany must remain to- 


gether as a compact whole. To divide Ger- 
many would be the most dangerous way of 


dividing the world. Therefore, all forces 
must work for the unification of the four 
zones . 

“In my opinion, this talk of a Western 
German state is nonsense. For a long tinie 
the Eastern German state has been pre- 
paring itself for just such an eventuality in 
case its idea of national Communism did 
not succeed in conquering all Germany 
politically. A Western German state wou!| 
not be the result of an action taken by thie 
Germans living there, or by the Western 
democracies. It would merely be reaction 
to the arbitrary Eastern state... . 

“Mr. Clark did not talk to me or ask 
for information . . . It goes without saying 
that I would have given to him, the 
representative of the greatest American 
daily newspaper, all information he re- 
quested . . . All that he accomplished is 
to serve the aim of the Communists in 
Germany today.” 


Indian Giver 


Last week the Tagliche Rundschau, 
Daily paper of the Russian Army in Ber- 
lin, added another cartoon to its fast-grow- 
ing collection of “American Shylock” gibes. 
This one showed three American Indians 
lamenting: “We too once lived on their 
promises, but they didn’t call it the Mar- 
shall plan then.” 


Food for Effort 


When British and American experts met 
in Washington two months ago to plot the 
future of the Ruhr coal mines (NrEws- 
WEEK, Sept. 22), they agreed that their 
average daily output—at that time 240.000 
tons a day—would have to be increased to 
300,000 by the end of 1947 if the bizonal 
program for reviving German exports was 
to succeed. 

Last week this goal at last looked at- 


tainable. During the first week in Noven- 





Black Star Photos 


him thinner, healthier, and less stiff than previ- 
ously. He answered questions quickly and easily, 
punctuating his replies with these Gallic gestures. 
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“Next stop—the tobacco auction,” painted by Ernest Fiene 
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—E. Isaacs, 22 years an independent tobacco warehouseman. \ 
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ber production soared from .255,000 ‘tons 
to 274,000—more than two-thirds: the 
peacetime output of the Ruhr. The export 
target for the last quarter of 1947 is 500,- 


(100 tons over the third quarter. Behind 


ioe gut tel pet 
tive: The * (ema [ Coat 


had promised miners who could best their 
previous postwar output record over a 


four-week period CARE food packages - 


containing 40,963 calories. In addition, 
packages of Army 10-in-1 rations (some 
35,000 calories) awaited any who could 
surpass previous output by as much as 
16 per cent. 


COMMUNISTS: 


Violence in the Streets 


At the Palace of Justice in Marseille, 
France’s largest seaport, justly renowned 
for the turbulence of both its waterfront 
and its underworld, four men came up for 
hearing on Nov. 12. They were union lead- 
ers, hauled in for their part in violent pro- 
tests against a higher streetcar fare re- 
cently ordained by the new city adminis- 
tration. 

It seemed a simple enough case. But to 
Communists itching to take to the streets, 
it was the only excuse needed. Mobs 
marched to the City Hall and beat up the 
Gaullist mayor, Michel Carlini. Chairs 
flew in the City Council chamber, and 
fistfights broke out among its members. 

When the demonstration degenerated 
into barroom brawls that night, café 
owners defended their lives and dives with 
tommy guns and pistols. The next day, as 
troops and Mobile Guardsmen patrolled 
the streets, Communists called an esti- 
mated 70,000 seamen, longshoremen, and 
other workers out on strike. 

Worse to Come: The Communists’ 
alarming power to pyramid a minor inci- 
dent into virtual insurrection was even 
more thoroughly proven in Italy last 
week. There the excuse for violence was 
the killing of a minor Sicilian labor or- 
ganizer. On Nov. 12, truckloads of “ac- 
tivists,” Communist shock troops, swept 
through Milan and Genoa and demolished 
and burned headquarters of the rightist 
parties. The next day similar bands of 
Communist thugs led mobs through the 
streets of Naples, burned rightist news- 
papers in huge bonfires in the streets, 
mauled bystanders suspected of being un- 
sympathetic, and then assaulted the City 
Hall in an attempt to raise the red flag. 
Mobs staged almost identical outbreaks 
throughout the nation. 

In both Paris and Rome the riots 
touched off tumultuous parliamentary ses- 
sions. “The attacks against the Palace of 
Justice and the City Hall were carried out 
by a party which is against the republic!” 
thundered Premier Paul Ramadier at the 
Communist deputies in the Paris As- 
sembly. “You attack by violence in the 
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Peace Through Death: From the rubble that was the South Man- 
churian village of Yingpan, two Chinese carry off for burial a vic- 
tim of a week-long, unsuccessful attack by Chinese Communists. 


streets. We shall defend the republic 
against you!” 

“Act!” challenged one deputy. 

“Act, of course,” Ramadier replied. “The 
law will be applied without mercy.” 

He applied it first to two companies of 
security guards who had been in Marseille 
the night of the outbreak, discharging 
every officer and man without pay on the 
strength of Socialist charges that the units 
had been “accomplices of the rioters.” 
Many of the guards had been Communist 
members of the wartime resistance. 

Then late on Nov. 14, 2,000 Mobile 
Guards supported by four tanks sur- 
rounded and searched the Russian repatria- 
tion center, Camp Beauregard, near Paris. 
They found what they were looking for: 
three children of a naturalized French 
father whose Russian mother was about to 
take them to the Soviet Union. But the 
police also found two boxes of Sten guns, 
rifles, and revolvers, which the Russian 
Embassy declared were unusable. 

The Beauregard incident had no direct 
relationship to the Marseille riot, but the 
French Communists’ screaming denuncia- 
tions of this insult to a “precious ally” 
promised further to embitter this week’s 
Assembly debates on the Communist crisis. 
The debates will show whether the Rama- 
dier government—hopefully calling itself 
the “third force” in opposition to both 
Communism and Gaullism—has in fact 
the political vitality to survive. 

In Rome there was no de Gaulle waiting 
to pounce from the right while the gov- 
ernment tried to stand off the left—but 


the left was threatening enough. “There 
is such a thing as democratic revolution,” 
warned Palmiro Togliatti, Italian Red 
chief. And Pietro Nenni, left-wing Socialist 
leader, openly tried to line up a leftist 
people’s bloc,” possibly under some old 
former Premier, to take over if the Com- 
munists succeeded in unseating De Gasperi. 
The words of Avanti, left-wing Socialist 
paper in Rome, might have stood for both 
countries: “The worst, alas, is not behind 
us, but ahead.” 


INDIA: 


Pushed-Back Pathans 


Dust whipped high across the Srinagar 
airfield on Nov. 11. It tasted bitter in the 
mouth of the Maharajah of Jammu and 
Kashmir, Sir Hari Singh. Sir Hari, who 
fled his capital by night on Oct. 27 as 
invading Pathan tribesmen swarmed near, 
had been summoned back to face the two 
men who saved his Himalayan realm. To 
his chagrin they were both men he had 
once jailed. One was Sheik Mohammed 
Abdullah, imprisoned seventeen months 
for his opposition to Sir Hari’s carefree 
kingship. The other was Pandit Nehru, 
Premier of India, whom the maharajah 
detained in June 1946 when he tried to 
enter Kashmir to effect the sheik’s release. 


Now troops sent in by Nehru, a Kash- - 


miri Brahmin, had driven Sir Hari’s real 
enemies back toward Pakistan. And Sheik 
Abdullah had become the popular, reform 
Premier of Kashmir. Between them they 
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squeezed the last drop of dramatic irony 
from the situation. After making Sir Hari 
walk half a mile through the dust to a 
long conference table set in the open, 
Nehru politely asked His Highness to sit 
at his right, in front of the sheik. 

Sir Hari, his corpulent bulk draped in 
the uniform of a British Army general, 
shrugged and complied. From then on he 
was ignored, except to be informed: 
“Lunch has been arranged for you at the 
palace.” Suppressing his feelings with a 
fixed smile, the wealthy maharajah replied 
laconically: “Oh, has it really?” Four 
hours later, unhonored and unstrung, he 
flew back to his winter palace in Jammu. 

Nehru stayed to inspect the war-ravaged 
town of Baramula, 35 miles west of the 
Kashmir capital. The retreating Pathans 
had used it as their headquarters for thir- 
teen days. They looted every object of 
wealth, including the earrings women 
wore. During the cold nights they burned 
some 500 dwellings. Returning as the In- 
dian troops approached, Baramula resi- 
dents reported that they counted 280 of the 
invaders’ trucks, filled with loot and ab- 
ducted women, rumbling down the road 
to Pakistan. 


AUSTRALIA: 


Liberal Avalanche 


“T feel like a farmer who hears rain on 
the roof after a long drought,” exulted 
Robert G. Menzies, leader of the Aus- 
tralian Liberal party, last week. In the 
1946 federal election the Labor party had 
swamped the Liberals. But now an ava- 
lanche of Liberal votes made Victoria the 
third Australian state—there are six—to 
elect an anti-Labor government. 

The vote expressed the public’s strong 
opposition to Prime Minister Ben Chif- 
ley’s current bill to nationalize private 
banks—and the implied threat that this 
would mean eventual socialization of all 
industry. The Labor-dominated Canberra 
Parliament, however, ignored political risk 
and passed the second reading of the bank 
bill on Nov. 11. The Prime Minister said 
it was for “the good of the whole country.” 
Apparently resigned to possible defeat at 
the polls, he observed: * “Political success 
isn’t everything.” 


JAPAN: 


Let Them Eat Bacon 


The Japanese Ministry of Commerce 
and Industry offered a new explanation for 
the food shortage last week: Because of 
the lack of coal, Japanese chopped down 
many of their mountain forests for fire- 
wood. In consequence, sharp-tusked wi. 
boars drove down on the farms. They have 
so far rooted 10 per cent of the fields and 
only electrified barbed wire will stop them. 
But Japan is also short of electric power. 
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Inside French Labor Unions 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


Was France is passing through the 


first riots of what is certain to be a 
turbulent winter, the story of what is 
going on inside organized French labor 
makes an interesting and instructive 
little bit of history. 

The General Confederation of Labor, 
which contains nearly all the powerful 
unions, has a Communist 
minority in the ranks but a 
majority at the top. The vet- 
eran Léon Jouhaux, an old- 
line Socialist, has managed 
to keep his job as secretary 
general only by sharing it 
with Benoit Frachon, a 
Communist. For quite a 
while it looked as though 
whatever struggle for power 
was going on came only from. : 
the Communists, with the Socialists 
placidly turning the other cheek. Jou- 
haux seemed to be drifting with the 
tide while Frachon made himself one 
of the five or six most powerful men 
in the country. 


or until it became painfully’ clear 

that Frachon was using organized 
labor as one of the main instruments 
of Communist—and hence Russian— 
policy did the non-Communist leader- 
ship show activity. They could have 
ordered all non-Communists to leave 
the Confederation’s unions, reducing 
them to the status of mere Communist 
cells. Instead, Jouhaux has chosen the 
more far-seeing course of organizing 
an anti-Communist struggle within the 
unions. Although there are only some 
million and a half Communists among 
the 5,000,000 dues-paying members it 
is feared that many non-Communists 
would refuse to leave the organization, 
some through desire for working-class 
unity and more because they would 
prefer to “stick around and see what 
the Cocos [Commies] can get for us” 
in the way of higher wages. 

In spite of the large numerical ma- 
jority in the ranks of labor, the late- 
ness of Jouhaux’s awakening makes it 
uncertain that he actually can break 
the Communist grip. The first thing 
he has to do is to fight for the secret 
ballot within the Confederation, since 
voting by show of hands has proven 
ineffective against Communist intimi- 
dation. 

Jouhaux, however, is not dependent 
for support only on such old-timers as 





himself. There are a number of young 
French labor leaders who also are ready 
to rebel against Communist control. 
Moreover the interest which followers 
of General de Gaulle have been taking 
in the Confederation indicates they are 
looking to Jouhaux as a possible in- 
strument in the general’s fight against 
Communism if he should get 
into power. 

The non-Communists 
among the leaders have 
formalized their “revolt” by 
announcing a4 decision to 
“take all steps necessary to 
prevent the [Confederation] 
from being used for politi- 
cal purposes.” But they con- 
tinue to be out-voted by the 
S23 Communists. 

One such defeat was an effort to stop 
Frachon from rallying all French labor, 
unorganized as well as organized, in a 
campaign for higher wages. This was a 
smart move by the Communists. It ap- 
peals to workers who have never at- 
tained the ‘status of Confederation 
membership ‘as democracy. And it is 
hard for Jouhaux to demonstrate that 
it is a Communist plan for rigging 
labor elections. 

Frachon is determined and astute, 
but one important reason for his 
strength is this: Life in France is so 
grim that any worker would hop on 
the bandwagon of any leader who puts 
up a fight for higher wages. The Com- 
munist demand is for a minimum wage 
of $90 a month. Frachon also demands 
a periodic review of wages with refer- 
ence to cost-of-living indexes, and this 
has sure-fire mass appeal. 

Perhaps the wage issue is not use of 
the Confederation “for political pur- 
poses.” But on Nov. 13 the Communist 
leadership of the Confederation’s na- 
tional committee rejected a resolution 
supporting the Marshall plan which 
was presented by the non-Communist 
group. Jouhaux spoke for an hour and 
a half in favor of the plan. Frachon 
delivered the complete Moscow party 
line. The Communists won by a vote 
of 850 to 127. 


HAT is the story. Probably it isn’t 
‘Tae too far to say that the fu- 
ture of French participation in Eu- 
ropean recovery will be decided by 
this fight within the leadership group 
of organized - labor. 


Handy Roll 


1] Can’t 
Chance ‘Travel 
Stomach’— 
That’s Why 
| Carry TUMS!”’ 


Says MORTON DOWNEY 
Singing Star of Radio, 


Stage and Screen 





“I travel a lot, and my throat couldn't hit 
a high note if I ever let acid indigestion 
bother me,” says Morton. “So I carry 
Tums. They always bring me sweet relief 
tiffy-quick!” 


Whenever, wherever acid indigestion 
pops up, put it down fast with Tums. 
One or two tasty Tums not only neu- 
tralize excess acid almost instantly— 
Tums also coat the stomach with pro- 
tective medication, so relief is more 
prolonged. Tums settle fluttery, sour 
stomach. Chase heartburn, gas and that 
bloated feeling. And when excess acid 
keeps you awake, don’t count sheep— 
count on Tums! No soda in Tums— 
nothing to overalkalize and irritate 
your delicate stomach. So never over- 
alkalize—always neutralize excess acid- 
ity with Tums. Nothing surer, nothing 
faster! Get Tums today—genuine Tums 
for the tummy! 


Wit and day, ot home % 
away? TWAS carry Tytn>” 
10¢ 






3-roll package, a 
quarter— everywhere 











TUMS ARE ANTACID—not 2 laxative. For a 

laxative, use mild, dependable, all-vegetable NR 

(Nature’s Remedy). Caution: Take only as di- 
rected. Get a 25c box today. 
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QUEBEC: 
Fascist Revival 


Since July 3, 1945, when Adrien Arcand, 
Canada’s top-ranking Fascist, walked out 
of an internment camp at Fredericton, 
N.B., after more than five years’ confine- 
ment, he has lived and brooded in quiet 
seclusion with his wife and three children 
at Lanoraie, Que., 40 miles from Montreal 
down the north shore of the St. Lawrence 
River. While he made a living by painting 
portraits and translating, Arcand, tall, 
angular and, at 49, slightly bald, dreamed 
of reviving his fascist National Unity par- 
ty. Although the NUP had Lad no formal 
organization since it was banned for anti- 
war activities in 1940, Areand believed it 
had more supporters than at any time since 
it was formed (from three Canadian 
fascist groups) in 1938. 

Last week, at a closely guarded, secret 
meeting in the parish hall of St. Stanislas 
Catholic church, Montreal, more than 500 
ardent Arcand followers revived the NUP. 
Ostensibly, the meeting was a “birthday 
party” for Areand. But red curtains and 
muscular guards at the front door of the 
hall kept out the uninvited. Newsmen 
were barred and city police had difficulty 
entering the meeting. “The time,” said a 
doorman, “is not vet ripe.” 

Through the red curtains, however, 
came shrill cries like “. . . contre les Juifs” 
(against the Jews). Arcand and some of 
the ten cohorts who were interned with 
him during the war reportedly screamed 
invectives against “Jewish plotters” using 
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Communism as a 


“weapon . . . to 
conquer the world.” 
Next day, the 


United Jewish Peo- 

ple’s Order and the 

Labor - Progressive 

(Communist) 
» party called for 
é “legal and__ police 
action” against the 
NUP by _ federal, 
provincial, and mu- 
nicipal authorities. The Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police and provincia! and munic- 
ipal police are “watching” the NUP. But 
it was pointed out that there are no 
regulations barring meetings unless they 
give rise to seditious talk. 





Canada Wide 


Adrien Arcand 


Significance 

How strong a following Arcand now has, 
or may win, in Quebec is a matter of con- 
jecture. Before the war, he claimed 80,000 
followers and predicted they would march 
on Ottawa and take over the government 
in June 1940. When he was interned by 
the government on June 21, 1940, he was 
drilling only about 2,000 black-shirted 
men in Montreal and his followers were 
not believed to number more than 20,000 
or 30,000. 

Nevertheless, Arcand’s NUP may pur- 
sue the obscure political role which it 
played in the immediate prewar years. 
lis revival could also have a serious social 
effect, even if it never gains much political 
strength. Some urban centers in Canada 
—notably Toronto, Montreal, and Win- 
nipeg—are fertile fields for anti-Semitism. 
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Bumper Crop: Canada’s thriving tobacco farms this fall reaped a 
postwar crop peak of 146,369,000 pounds, worth $52,000,000 to an 
industry which had its beginning only in 1926 and now supplies 
most of Canada’s tobacco needs. The farm, left, started in 1934, 
is worth $100,000. At right, Betty Endial, 1947 tobacco queen. 
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DOLLARS: 


Austerity Amid Plenty 


“At the very moment when the goal 
towards which we have worked over tive 
years is at last coming in sight, we are wn- 
fortunately compelled to take a sharp de- 
tour over what I fear we shall find to be 
rough and difficult ground.” 


In these solemn and sombre woris, 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King, who has 
headed Canada’s traditionally anti-tariff 
government almost continuously since 
1921, commented by radio from London on 
Nov. 17 on Ottawa announcements of 
drastic import restrictions which wiped out 
the benefits of tariff concessions made pub- 
lic a few hours earlier (see page 66) . 

To a tightly-sealed press conference 
Monday afternoon, Finance Minister 
Douglas Abbott had explained that the 
Geneva tariff agreements would mean a 
five per cent cut in Canada’s cost of living. 
Five hours later, Abbott, announcing a 
program to surmount Canada’s critical 
shortage of United States dollars (Nrws- 
WEEK, Oct. 6), admitted it would cancel 
most of the tariff benefits. 

The campaign to save U.S. dollars 
(Canada now has barely $500,000,009, or 
seven months’ supply, left because o! 
heavy buying in the U.S., and heavy sell- 
ing to dollar-short Europe), Abbott ¢>n- 
fessed, involved tougher restrictions than 
any during wartime. It includes: 
> Canadians visiting the U.S., except for 
business, health, or educational reasons, 
will be permitted to take out only $150 
(an estimated saving of $35,000,000 a 
year in U.S. funds). 
> A prohibition on the import of jewelry, 
candy, novelties, typewriters, radios, re- 
frigerators, washing machines, furniture, 
canned and out-of-season fruits and vee>- 
tables (saving at least $150,000,000) . 
> Quota restrictions on the import of sev- 
eral fruits and vegetables, and on finished 
clothing fabrics (saving: $120,000,000) . 
> Rationing of imports of capital goods 
(machinery and equipment), including 
movie films (imports now gross $500,000.- 
000 a year). 
> A domestic excise tax ranging from 25 
to 75 per cent (the latter on cars costin¢ 
more than $2,000) on a wide range of <lur- 
able consumer goods, including radios and 
home electrical appliances. 
> A $7-an-ounce bonus on gold production 
for three years, which may give Cariada 
an extra $100,000,000. 
> A $300,000,000 loan from the Export- 
Import Bank, unless Canada can obtain 
all or part of this amount before Dec. 31, 
1948, from private sources in the U.S. 

All of these measures, Abbott said, hed 
been approved by the United States. He 
also announced that there would be no de- 
valuation of the Canadian dollar. 
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The next great step in railroading... 





FREIGHT TRAINS will zip along at a 
passenger train clip when they are 
equipped with Timken tapered roller 
bearings. It’s the next great step in 


railroading. And now that step is 
under way as two great railroads go 
“Roller Freight’! Here’s how it came 
about... 








oe LE. 

RECENTLY 500 Timken-equipped re- 

. frigerator cars were ordered by Railway 
Express Agency for high-speed delivery of 
merchandise. With Timken bearings, start- 


FOR HIGHER SPEEDS and greater com- IN 1931 TIMKEN built the first roller 
. fort, the Timken Company in 1926 2. bearing steam locomotive. Loaned to 
pioneered the use of roller bearings on railroads, it proved roller bearings increase 
passenger trains. Result: nearly all new availability, cut costs. ‘Today nearly all new 








passenger cars are now on roller bearings 


— most of them Timken! 


; AND NOW TWO RAILROADS have 
*, taken the next great step in rail- 
roading by going “Roller Freight”! 
1000 Timken-equipped cars in one case; 
300 in the other. Due to tapered design 
Timken bearings take any combination 
of radial and thrust loads. 





locomotives are on roller bearings — most 


of them Timken! 





"i 
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5 WHETHER YOU BUILD power shovels 
. or automobiles, machine tools or 
tractors, look for the trade-mark “Tim- 
ken” on the bearing. The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 
Tapered Roller Bearings, Alloy Steels 
and Tubing, Removable Rock Bits. 


ing resistance is cut 88%, schedules speeded, 


‘thot boxes” eliminated. 





COPR. 1947 THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


NOT JUST A BALL () NOT JUST A ROLLER (= THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER (—> BEARING TAKES puoi @) AND THRUST —-@)~ LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION . f 
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Grampa was so surprised he went to sleep! 


Have you traveled on a modern bus lately? 
Grampa hadn't, and he got some surprises. 

The economy of the ticket was the first sur- 
prise. It gave Grampa peace of mind, and put 
that satisfied smile on his face. ‘Then the starter 
said, “All aboard!” 

Grampa found himself in a luxurious, quiet, 
air-conditioned interior, relaxing in a deep, re- 
clining seat that felt just right. And another 
surprise—the ride was so free-and-eas, ... with 
bumps transformed to long, gentle swings. You 
just can’t blame him for nodding! 

Who gets the credit for this amazing improve- 
ment in buses? The automotive engineers who 
relocated engines—redesigned bodies, chassis and 
interior appointments. And the bus builders who 


in ALUMINUM 


ALCOA ... 


were courageous enough to build ’em that way! 

Alcoa Aluminum can take some credit, too. For 
many of the body parts of modern buses are made 
of the light, strong, non-rusting metal we produce. 
And the weight saved with Alcoa Aluminum 
permitted buses to have sound-deadening insula- 
tion, and air conditioning, and big, deep seats— 
and still sell tickets at bargain prices! Alcoa 
Aluminum helps keep ’em rolling, too, for these 
modern, rust-free buses stay bright and new- 
looking, through hundreds of thousands of miles. 

In fact, you could almost say that aluminum 
made this modern, luxurious kind of bus possible. 
You wouldn’t be far wrong. ALUMINUM COMPANY 
or America, 1401 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, 
Pennsylvania. Sales offices in principal cities. 




















Married: Janet ArTTLer, 24, oldest 


daughter of the British Prime Minister, — 


and Harotp Suipton, 26, electrical: engi- 
neer; in Ellesborough, near London, Nov. 
15. Mrs. Attlee described her new soti-in- 
law as “very clever and very ugly—which 
shows that Janet is marrying for love.” 
After a one-week wedding trip, the Ship- 
tons will beth return to their jobs. Mrs. 
Shipton is a psychologist in a mental hos- 
pital in Bristol. 


Misgusteds: Harper Henry of Los An- 
veles and seventeen of his friends sailed 
for the jungle island of Chirote, off Pan- 
ama, in Henry’s tugboat on Nov. 138. The 
passengers, twelve farmers and five of 
their wives, plan to make a new life on the 
island, which Henry owns. They are dis- 
gusted with high prices and the housing 
shortage. 


Honors: Sir Epwarp APPLETON, 55, 
British scientist, won the 1947 Nobel 
Prize for physics ($40,588) for his iono- 
sphere research, which paved the way for 
radar. 

Sir Rosert Rosrnson, 61, one of Eng- 
land’s leading organic chemists, won the 
chemistry award ($40,588) for his work 
on vegetable substances. 

Anpre Ging, 78, French author, won the 
literature prize (see page 99). 


fieekled: A group of former concentra- 
_tion-camp inmates almost broke up a 
Vienna concert conducted by Dr. Wi1- 
HELM FuRTWANGLER, former conductor of 
the Berlin Philharmonic. Orchestra, Nov. 
16. A Russian sentry firing into the air 
stopped their demonstration outside the 
Vienna Music Hall; inside, a Communist 
city councilman and a riot squad halted 
cries of “Go back to Germany.” Furt- 
wiingler, who made his first postwar ap- 
pearance in Austria under Soviet sponsor- 
ship last year, was recently cleared of Nazi 
sympathies by a German court. 


Hiasty: Rosert Herwic, 32, Marine 
Corps lieutenant and former husband of 
novelist Kathleen Winsor, met Nadia 
Hegeman, 20, California college freshman, 
at a Hallowe’en party. Six days later they 
were married in Las Vegas, Nev. On Nov. 
13, Herwig was fined $300 by a Las Vegas 
judge for falsely stating on his marriage 
application that he was divorced from 
Miss Winsor. The judge made Herwig 
promise not to remarry Miss Hegeman 
until Dee. 9, when his California divorce is 
final. Miss Winsor, who obtained a Mexi- 
cin divorce from Herwig, has been living 
in the East with her new husband, band- 
leader Artie Shaw, since their marriage in 
October 1946. 


Divereed: Rita Haywortn, movie ac- 
tress, and Orson WELLEs, writer, producer, 
aid actor; after four years, in Hollywood, 
Nov. 10. “He was never home,” the actress 
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testified. “I was married and yet I didn’t 
really have a husband.” She won custody 
of their daughter, Rebecca, 3, and $50 a 
week for her support. 

D. W. Grirritu, 73, pioneer film pro- 
ducer (“Birth of a Nation”), and his second 
wife, the former Evetyn Ba.pwin, 33, 
after eleven years, in Hollywood, Nov. 10. 
Mrs. Griffith said her husband was a 
“bachelor at heart,” who should never 
have married. Griffith’s first wife, Linda 
Arvidson, actress, divorced him in 1911. 

Preston SturGEs, movie producer, and 
the former Louise SarcenT; after nine 
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Hero’s Reward: Gen. Jonathan 
Wainwright, the hero of Bataan, 
gave a kiss and got a ten-gallon 
hat from Ann Tynan, “Miss Fab- 
ulous Texan of 1947,” at a movie 
premiére in Austin last week. 


The Shiptons with father, Clement Attlee (left), and mother (right) 





Acme Radiophoto 


years, in Los Angeles, Nov. 12. Mrs. Stur- 
ges said that for two years her husband 
came home only on Sunday nights. She 
won custody of a son, Solomon, 6. 


Died: J. THurRLAND CHatraway, 75, song- 
writer; in Milford, Conn., Nov. 12. Chat- 
taway wrote several hit songs around the 
turn of the century, including “Mandy 
Lee” and “Red Wing.” He and the late 
Theodore Dreiser, author, were once co- 
editors of a house organ for a New York 
music publisher. 

Baroness Orczy, 82, author of the 
“Scarlet Pimpernel” series; in London, 
Nov. 12. The Hungarian-born baroness, 
who was also Mrs. Montague Barstow, 
wrote many adventure stories. “The Scar- 
let Pimpernel” was twice made into a 
movie. Mrs. Barstow’s last book, “Will-o’- 
the-Wisp,” was published last year. 

Joun Bassett Moore, 86, authority on 
international law; in New York, Nov. 12. 
Moore was an Assistant Secretary of State 
from 1886 to 1891. He then went to Co- 
lumbia University as professor of inter- 
national law and diplomacy until 1924. 
He was a member of the World Court 
from 1921 until 1928. 

Mrs. Martie ADELAIDE BELLOc LownpEs, 
79, author of psychological mystery novels, 
in Eversley Cross, Hampshire, England, 
Nov. 14. One of her mysteries, “The Lodg- 
er,’ based on the misdeeds of Jack the 
Ripper, sold more than a million copies. 
In her stories the main interest was “why 
he did it” instead of the conventional 
“who done it.” ; 

Lincotn Ross Cotcorp, 64, writer, nau- 
tical authority, and literary critic; at Bel- 
fast, Maine, Nov. 16.Colcord was born at 
sea off Cape Horn and sailed with his par- 
ents in the China Sea trade until he was 
14. Besides writing sea stories, he was fa- 
mous for exposing fake accounts of ship- 
board life. 
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S. F. Doctors in Revolt 


The San Francisco Health Service Sys- 
tem, beset by medical and political con- 
troversy since its establishment in 1938, 
faced a full-fledged doctors’ revolt last 
week, 

On Nov. 10, 935 doctors resigned from 
the panei which provides medical care for 
the 12,000 city employes and their de- 
pendents. The mass defiance left Dr. Alex- 
ander S. Keenan, director of the service, 
with only 104 doctors to treat more than 
17,000 potential patients. 

The vital flaw in the system, the resign- 
ing doctors said, is the compulsory aspect 
which compels city employes to subscribe, 
with collections made by paycheck deduc- 
tion. Dues have been increased from $2.50 
to $2.80 a month. Fees go to the panel 
doctors from this fund and are distributed 
on a unit schedule, Values are said to 
have fluctuated from the’ original $1 for 
each unit of service down to 70, 80, 
and 92 cents, depending on the state of 


the treasury. 
The physicians’ action represents “the 


culmination of a ten-year situation which 
has been intolerable,” declared Dr. An- 


thony B. Diepenbrock, president of the 
San Francisco County Medical Society. 

Dr. Keenan, on the other hand, blamed 
the resignations on a movement in the 
American Medical Association to 
kill all compulsory health sys- 
tems. “The American Medical 
Association,” he said, “felt that 
this little system of city employes 
had to be destroyed.” 

Until new doctors can be re- 
cruited to fill the ranks of the 
departed, any city employe may 
call any physician and payment 
will be made on the basis of the 
service system’s fee schedules. 
“We have an income of more 
than $60,000 a month from the 
city employes,” Keenan  ob- 
served. “With that much money 
coming in, you can’t kill us.” 


PAS and TB 


For Dr. H. Corwin Hinshaw 
of the Mayo Clinic, who first 
demonstrated the value of strep- 
tomycin in the treatment of tu- 
berculosis, the search for a real 
cure for the white plague is never- 
ending. 

Last week at a Mayo staff 
meeting, Hinshaw and his asso- 
ciates reported a new chemical 
treatment for this disease, now 
. under experiment at the Roches- 
ter, Minn., clinic. It is para- 
aminosalicylic acid (PAS for 
short), a remote member of the 
aspirin family. Its worth in tu- 
berculosis was discovered by a 
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Swedish doctor, Jorgen Lehmann, and 
confirmed in this country by Dr. Guy P. 
Youmans of Northwestern Medical School 
in laboratory tests with mice. 

Experiments with a combination of PAS 
and streptomycin in tubercular mice were 
“impressive,” Dr. Youmans told the Mayo 
group. Given alone to guinea pigs with 
tuberculosis, the chemical had a marked 
effect in stopping the disease, the Mayo 
scientists reported. Only eight of seventeen 
PAS-treated animals died of tuberculosis 
as compared with sixteen out of twenty 
untreated cases. 

“PAS is not as powerful as streptomy- 
cin,’ Dr. Hinshaw said, and its value in 
treating tubercular men and women has 
not yet been proved. But it has the dis- 
tinct advantage of being a synthetic and 
not a mold extraction, and of being taken 
in pill form instead of by injection. So 
further extensive trials of PAS will be 
made at the Mayo Clinic and other tuber- 


cular research stations. 


Cattle Cure 


Promising results from an elaborate test- 
ing of a new vaccine for cattle to protect 
and cure them of brucellosis—undulant 
fever—were reported last week by Dr. 
Forrest Huddleson, bacteriologist of Mich- 
igan State College. 

Undulant fever in human beings has 





International 
Sight Sounding: Children with impaired hear- 
ing at the Louis Agassiz School in Minneapolis, 
Minn., learn to speak by looking at an object 

- and then watching the teacher’s lips as she 
names it. A high fidelity amplifier helps, too. 


been traced to infected cows, pigs, and 
particularly to unpasteurized milk from 
infected cows, so this discovery has been 
hailed by brucellosis experts as a .major 
step toward eliminating the disease. Al- 
most half of the infected cows tested, or 
43 per cent, were free of infection after 
being vaccinated. No harmful effects on 
breeding or milk production were caused 
by the preliminary tests. The Michigan 
State College laboratory is prepared to 
produce enough vaccine to treat 2,000 cat- 
tle daily. 


Laughing Gas for the Mind 


In the last ten years, psychiatrists have 
made frequent use of inhibition-lowering 
drugs in treating mental disturbances. 
During the war, “narcoanalysis,” or the 
intravenous injection of a barbiturate, 
most commonly sodium amytal or sodium 
pentothal, proved to be a valuable tech- 
nique for bringing out suppressed con- 
flicts in disturbed servicemen, and for 


establishing better rapport with the psy- 


chiatrist. 


But the continued use of strong bar- 
biturates is hard on an individual’s cen- 
tral nervous system, which controls the 
efficiency of the higher mental processes. 
Also, these drugs usually interfere with 
the patient’s ordinary activities for a 
period of several hours. 

Last week in the American 
Journal of Psychiatry, two Mont- 
real doctors, H. Lehmann and 
C. Bos, reported a quick, safe 
psychiatric technique, which has 
all the advantages of narcoanaly- 
sis without depressing the central 
nervous system. In a quiet room, 
the disturbed patient is calmed 
with ordinary nitrous oxide, the 
“laughing gas” most familiarly 
used when a tooth is pulled. The 
treatment lasts from two to four 
minutes, and when the patient 
comes to, he is in a quiet mood 
and ready to discuss his problems 
with the psychiatrist. 

So far, the Montreal specialists 
have used laughing gas with 44 
patients, including manic-de- 
pressives, schizophrenics, and vic- 
tims of anxiety-hysteria and alco- 
holism. All but two advanced 
schizophrenics were extremely 
restless, exhibiting excitement 
verging on delirium. In all cases, 
a “sedative effect” was noticed. 
Sleeping schedules improved, and 
all showed greater spontaneity 
and enhanced insight into their 
troubles. The number of treat- 
ments ranged from 1 to 28 per 
patient, the frequency from one 


on the response. 
Nitrous oxide produces some 
of the features of shock treat- 
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> for fast, accurate 
addition, nothing can beat 





an Underwood Sundstrand 
Adding-Figuring Machine. 

Notice the keyboard. You don’t see a confusing maze 
of buttons. Just 10 numeral keys... arranged in natural 
sequence under the finger tips of one hand. 

Even beginners develop a “touch” method after a 
few minutes’ practice. Fingers “learn” this keyboard so 
that eyes can be kept on work sheets. No tiring head 
swinging back and forth from work sheets to keyboard. 











Accuracy is a natural result 


Operation is smooth and continuous. Fingers ripple 
naturally over the keys setting up numerals... quickly 
producing totals, subtotals and credit balances. 


Underwood Sundstrand’s cushioned key action elimi- 


nates finger strain. The compact keyboard means 











minimum hand travel. Operators are relaxed .. . more 
alert ... and as a result, more accurate. 

You'll find Underwood Sundstrand Adding-Figuring 
Machines in models for every need . . . for adding, sub- 
tracting, multiplying, and dividing. Capacities from 6 
to 13 columns. 

Call your nearest Underwood Corporation office for 


a demonstration today. 
© 1947 


Underwood Corporation 


Adding Machines . .. Accounting Machines . . . Typewriters ... 
Carbon Paper .. . Ribbons and other Supplies 

New York 16, N. Y. 

Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria Street, Toronto 1, Canada 


One Park Avenue 


Sales and Service Everywhere 


Underwood .. . Speeds the World’s Business 
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Don’t Risk 
a “Brush-off” 


You cant 
Grush Off 
Denture 
Ereath 





Soak your plates in Polident 


to keep them hygienically 


clean, odor-free 


OST DENTISTS agree that brush- 
ing cannot cure the unpleasant 
offense known as DENTURE BREATH. 
To keep dental plates or bridges 
clean, pure, free of tell-tale odors, 
more dentists recommend Polident than 
any other denture cleanser. Gentle, 
easy soaking in a solution of Polident 
and water every day is a safe, sure way 
to avoid DENTURE BREATH—and to 
keep your false teeth sparkling bright 
with their original natural look. 
Buy Polident, 30¢ and 60¢ at drug- 
stores everywhere. 


NO BRUSHING 


Soak plate or bridge 
daily—fifteen minutes or 
more—in a fresh, cleans- 
ing solution of Polident 
and water. Rinse... 
and it’s ready to use. 


4% POLIDENT #7 


RECOMMENDED BY MORE DENTISTS 
THAN ANY OTHER DENTURE CLEANSER 
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ment, ‘as well as narcoanalysis, the doctors 
said. But it is safer and more convenient 
to administer, and it may be given in the 
physician’s office without interrupting the 
patient’s personal and business schedules. 


Blood in Sludge 


In young and healthy human beings, the 
blood cells travel through the arteries with- 
out adhering to one another or to the 
arterial walls. But after severe illness or 
shock following injury, the cells tend to 
clump and stick together, forming a thick 
deposit called “sludge.” The sludged blood 
flows slowly, if at all. Circulation is re- 
duced: nourishment of the tissue cells is 
decreased; and eventually the cells die. 

In some diseases—principally malaria, 
rheumatic, scarlet, and undulant fevers, 
meningitis, pneumonia, pulmonary tuber- 
culosis, and rheumatoid arthritis—the 
sludging of the blood, not the ailment it- 
self, is probably the immediate cause of 
death, a group of scientists reported last 
week in the journal Science. 

These researchers based their revolution- 
ary conclusion on a_ seventeen-year-old 
study of the relation between blood and 
disease, conducted at the universities of 
Chicago and Tennessee under the direction 
of Melvin H. Knisely, Chicago anatomist, 
assisted by Dr. Edward H. Bloch and Miss 
Louise Warner of Chicago and Theodore 
S. Eliot of Tennessee. At least 40 common 
diseases, the doctors said, cause the blood 
to become impure and thick (red cells in- 
crease to three to ten times the diameter 
of a normal cell) through the accumula- 
tion of these sludges. The substance which 
glues the red cells together and causes the 
bottleneck in circulation has been identi- 
fied generally as a protein. 

The significant new knowledge concern- 
ing sludges may give a clue to secondary 
anemia and to problems of old age and 
mental illness, the doctors said. New treat- 
ments, they emphasized, will have to do 
double duty: Kill the invading organisms 
which cause the disease and, at the same 
time, break up the dangerous sludges. 


Old-Hat Rash 


The man who can’t bear to part with a 
battered snap-brim fedora or collegiate 
porkpie may break out with a stubborn 
multiple infection of the forehead, Dr. 
Samuel Standard of New York University 
warned last week. “If he insists on wearing 
such a hat, he would do well to wash the 
band with soap and water, or have a new 
hat band inserted as the years go on,” 
Standard said. This is almost exclusively a 
masculine weakness, he added. “Women 
rarely have this trouble. They don’t mind 
buying a new hat occasionally.” He 
warned, however, that the combination of 
powder puff, fingered money, tobacco dust, 
and handkerchiefs in a woman’s bag also 
constituted a health menace. 
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very day’s a holiday at this 
gay, sunny, snow-blanketed 
sports center. Where living is 
leisurely .. . where winter is 
welcome... where comfort 
counts... that’s Sun Valley, 
the pleasure-perfect answer 
for healthful relaxation both 
winter and summer. 


For further information or 
reservations write W. P. Rog- 
ers, Gen’l Mgr., Sun Valley, 
Idaho, or Union Pacific Rail- 
road, Room 1153, Omaha 2, 
Nebraska. 
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DSS AVS OF SUNSHINE A YEAR 2 


OF COURSE IT CAN! 
Florida offers industry an average 
of 335 days of sunshine every 
year! Shutdowns and delays due to 
snow, ice and cold are unknown. 
Absenteeism resulting from 
winter ills is negligible. Florida’s 
mild climate permits simplified 
plant construction, cuts operation 
and maintenance costs, reduces 
overhead - is favorable to peak 





Large pulp and paper mills are recent additions to Florida’s industrial progress 


production around the calendar! 

Florida provides an 
abundance of raw material, ample 
power and water, excellent 
transportation facilities, good 
labor conditions, friendly tax laws 
-and plenty of room. Florida 
itself is a rich, growing market, 
and is “next door” to the 
expanding markets of Latin 
America and the West Indies. 


Ideal working and living conditions build employee morale. 
Because workers and their families enjoy outdoor recreation and 
happier living every month of the year, human efficiency is high. 





COME TO gixtcy 
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THE SUNSHINE STATE 
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Your plant can 
use Florida sunshine. And so 
can you! Take a well-earned 
vacation this winter. Look 
twice at Florida. There may 
be a sunnier future here for 
you --.and your business. 


Meanwhile, send 
for new, free booklet that 
devotes 16 pages to basic 
information about Florida 
industry and agriculture. 


State of Florida, 371 Commission Building 
Tallahassee, Florida 


Please send me new, free, 48-page, full-color 
booklet: ‘Florida, The Sunshine State." 





Street and No. 





So. one State. 
(Please print name and address clearly) 
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Too Much Technology? 


Many an earnest man of science has 
secretly deplored the direction American 
science has traveled since the war. In the 
privacy of their laboratories physicists, 
chemists, and other experts voice increas- 
ingly grave misgivings. The nation, they 
whisper, is emphasizing quick technological 
advances to the neglect of more significant, 
if less glamorous, basic research. 

Last week, one of the country’s most 
brilliant physicists, 
Dr. Merle A. Tuve, 
director of the De- 
partment of Ter- 
restrial Magnetism, 
Carnegie —_ Institu- 
tion, Washington, 
D. C., had the cour- 
age to bring this 
controversy into the 
open. At a dinner 
in Washington on 
Nov. 19, the Re- 
search Corp. of New 
York presented the 
46-year-old, South 
Dakota-born Tuve 
with one* of its highly coveted awards 
($2,500) for his “exceptionally meritorious 
service .. . in time of peace and war,” in- 
cluding (1) -his joint work with Gregory 
Breit in sending the first pulses to the 
ionosphere in-1925—a forerunner of radar, 





Dr. Tuve 


- and (2), his direction of the wartime pro- 


gram on the proximity fuse, often called 
our No. 2 secret weapon. 

In accepting the award, the tall, blunt- 
spoken scientist laid it on the line: “The 
current great public emphasis on research 
and science with vast sums being poured 
into development laboratories for purposes 
which the public understands in terms of 
technological goals—whether for better 
tractors, easier housekeeping, guided mis- 
siles, or cures for hardening arteries and 
old age—is a risky and unbalanced situa- 
tion and one in which the spirit of science 
is not well expressed.” 

“IT see risks in this unbalance,” Tuve 
continued. “It will lead to more labora- 
tories and more busy workers and even 
more knowledge, but it may lead also to 
more control of scientific activity by peo- 
ple who do not understand the spirit or 
method of science.” 

Ivory Tower Scientist: The real un- 
balance, Tuve declared, “lies in the over- 
whelming emphasis which is given to prac- 
tical matters and material things in con- 
trast to things of the spirit.” As a remedy, 
the physicist recommended broadening the 
base of knowledge: “The really outstand- 
ing need of today lies squarely in the field 





*A similar award went to Dr. Lee A. DuBridge, 
president of the California Institute of Technology 
and wartime head of the Radiation Laboratory of 
the Office of Scientific Research and Development, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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Near Crisis at Oxford Paper Company 


by Tony Barlow 
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we the Oxford plant was 
built at the turn of the 
century, the site chosen was 
Rumford, Maine, not far from the 
famous Rangely Lakes. Here, at 
the meeting of two rivers, the 
water supply was big enough to 
take care of future needs for both 
power and papermaking. 


Not only does papermaking re- 
quire millions of gallons of water, 
but this water must be. filtered. 
Our filtering plant at Rumford 
handles 40,000,000 gallons a day. 
That’s enough water to supply a 
city about the size of Atlanta, 
Georgia. 


Papermaking also needs vast re- 


‘Serves of the right kind of wood. 





DESPERATE SEARCH! A POSSE IS ORGANIZED 
TO FIND THE ONE GALLON OF WATER SHORT OF 
THE 40,000,000 GALLONS FILTERED EVERY DAY 
FOR USE IN THE OXFORD PULP AND PAPER MILLS. 














Here again the site of the Oxford 
plant was chosen with a shrewd 
eye to the future of a growing 
business. The mill draws on the 
vast timberlands of Maine, New 


Hampshire and nearby Canada. 


These are but two of the require- 


ments for making quality papers . 


— examples of Oxford’s complete 














facilities for every step from the 
wood to the finished paper. 


These resources, supplemented by 
endless research, help explain the 
high quality of Oxford printing 
papers. Next time, specify Oxford 
for the jobs that must be right. 
Sold by good paper merchants in 


the principal cities. 


Included in Oxford’s line of quality printing and label papers 
are: Polar Superfine Enamel, Maineflex Enamel Offset, 
Maineflex C1S Litho, Mainefold Enamel, White Seal 
Enamel, Engravatone Coated, Carfax English Finish, 
Super and Antique, Aquaset Offset and Duplex Label. 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


MILLS at Rumford, Maine 
and West Carrollton, Ohio 


WESTERN SALES OFFICE: 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
in 48 Key Cities 





Does 
Your Business 





—as additional working capital 


—because taxes, production delays 


have caused a shortage of 
operating cash 


—because of unbalanced inventory 


—to expand; buy up another 
company 


—or for any other sound 
business reason 


Ga Send for 


“A Better Way to 
Finance Your Business” 





—a book that explains a sound, business- 
like way to get the money you need... 
under our Commercial Financing Plan. 
This book shows why manufacturers and 
wholesalers have used our plan to a total 
of more than Ong Bitton Do tars in the 
past five years... and why Taree Times 
as many firms have adopted it this year as 
did during the same period in 1945. 


Learn How Little Money Costs 


. .. how much more you can get. . . and 
how long you can use it, under our liberal, 
low-cost Commercial Financing Plan. Send 
today for “*A Better Way to Finance Your 
Business."’ Just write or telephone the 
nearest Commercial Credit Corporation 
office listed below. 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 


Baltimore 2 * New York 17 © Chicago 6 
Los Angeles 14 e¢ San Francisco 6 
Portland 5, Ore. . . . and other local 
offices in more than 300 cities of the 
United States and Canada. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
CONPANY 


plus $80.000,000 
Capital and Surplus SSO 


BALTIMORE 2, MD- 
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of humanities [the study of history, phil- 
osophy, psychology, and psychiatry.” 

In his baggy tweeds and mashed-up hat, 
the intense, furiously vocal Tuve repre- 
sents the cartoonist’s dream of the tradi- 
tional, exclusive scientist. After graduat- 
ing at 21 from the University of Minne- 
sota; Tuve, whose ancestors were Norwe- 
gians, served on the faculties of Princeton 
and Johns Hopkins as physics instructor. 
In 1926, he joined the Carnegie Institu- 
tion as associate physicist in the Depart- 
ment of Terrestrial Magnetism, and in 
1938 became. physics chief of that depart- 
ment. 

After his wartime work on the proxim- 
ity fuse, Tuve yearned to return to “pure 
research.” In March 1946, he was named 
to succeed Dr. John A. Fleming as director 
of Carnegie’s Terrestrial Magnetism de- 
partment. Then, Tuve told Newsweek, 
he “looked around for something so basic 
it couldn’t possibly be considered techno- 
logical.” 

His new program is esoteric enough to 
satisfy even the “purest” of the ivory-tow- 
er researchers. It includes (1) probing into 
the earth to learn something of the world’s 
interior, (2) an investigation of the ori- 
gin of cosmic rays, and (3) a study of 
the earth’s magnetic field. 


Fuel for the Sun 


How long will the sun be able to support 
life on the earth? 

About 75 years ago, William Thompson, 
Lord Kelvin, advanced the idea that the 
sun was gradually contracting and thus 
heating itself. Calculating its possible life 
on such contraction-produced heat, Kel- 
vin reasoned that the sun would last sev- 
eral hundred million years. But geologists 
were quick to prove that the earth and 
sun had existed at least several billion 
years—too long for Kelvin’s hypothesis. 

Last week in a carefully documented ad- 
dress at Cooper Union, New York, Dr. 
George Gamow, Russian-born physicist of 
George Washington University, called on 
recent knowledge of nuclear physics to 
predict the sun’s probable life. Estimating 
the age of the entire universe, including 
sun and earth, at between three and four 
billion years, Gamow declared that “the 
only sources which can supply the energy 
for such a long period of time are nuclear 
energy sources.” 

“Atomic nuclei of practically every 
chemical element are loaded with im- 
mense amounts of energy which can be 
released if the material is brought to a 
very high temperature,” Gamow explained. 
“At the interior temperature of the sun, 
which is 20,000,000 degrees, only the com- 
paratively light elements [such as hydro- 
gen, carbon, and helium] are subject to 
nuclear transformation.” 

Detailed study of possible heat reactions 
has led modern physicists to the conclu- 
sion that in the case of the sun, the nuclear 


process represents the steady transforma- 
tion of hydrogen into helium, helped by 
the catalytic action of carbon and nitro- 
gen. “At the presént.rate of -burning,” 
Gamow said, “the fuel supply of the sun 
will last another ten billion years.” 


Campers in the Dawn - 


While surveying near Lime Creek, a 
spring-fed stream about 12 miles. north- 
west of Cambridge, Neb., last April, Allen 
Graffham, staff member of the University 
of Nebraska State Museum, discovered 
ancient animal bones and several flint 
chips protruding from a creek terrace. 

Early in June, a museum field party be- 
gan intensive work on Graffham’s find. 
Within two weeks, a flash flood swept 
down Lime Creek, tearing tons of soil 
from its banks. When the waters receded, 
Dr. C. Bertrand Schultz, museum director, 
W. D. Frankforter, paleontologist, and 
Graffham started a new survey. By late 
August, the experts had turned up three 
camp sites of ancient tribesmen, evidence 
of what is probably man’s earliest exist- 
ence in the Western Hemisphere. 

The three sites, as described last week 
by Dr. Schultz, are estimated at between 
20,000 and 35,000 years old. The haul in- 
cluded stone and bone blades, darts, scrap- 
ers, awls, and chopping tools. Bones of 
twenty different mammals, birds, and rep- 
tiles were also discovered. No human 
skeletal remains have yet been found. 
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Seeking Nebraska’s “earliest” man 
Newsweek, November 24, 1947 
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LUCKY BRIDE ...and lucky bridegroom, 
too, Someone thoughtful has enhanced 
their happiness for years to come with a 
really serviceable gift of rare and lasting 
beauty. 

And who wouldn’t be delighted to own 
such lovely tableware. Perfect!y at home 
lor smart suppers, it is equally “right” for 
cheerful breakfasts and gay luncheons. 
Indeed, there’s magic appeal in its lus- 
trous color... its smooth, satiny texture 
... its modern simplicity and dignity. 

But that’s only part of the story. This 
colorful tabléware is practically unbreak- 
«ble ..for it is made of MELMAC*, a 
remarkable material developed in the re- 
-varch laboratories of American Cyanamid 


MOLDING 


One of a series describing Cyanamid’s many activities, 


Set - a tletiee 


Company. Ordinary “accidents” that chip 
and crack china and earthenware will 
never spoil its lasting beauty. Truly, 
tableware of MELMAC can be cherished 
for a lifetime! 

This exciting new development 
in tableware also offers interesting 
opportunities for use in restau- 
rants, hotels, hospitals, company 
dining rooms and other places 
where beauty and durability are 
important. 


And, of course, MELMAC is 
finding many uses in other prod- 
ucts because of its unique prop- 
erties and adaptability. It is 
another of the many new and 
THE 


FUTURE THROUGH 


versatile chemical materials with which 
Cyanamid is helping to “mold the future 
through chemistry.” 


*\VJELMAC is American Cyuunamid Company's registered U.S, 
trade-mark for condensation products of aldehydes and amines 


American 


Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. ¥, 


CHEMISTRY 
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AFTER DINNER CHIT CHAT, THANKSGIVING, PRESIDENTIAL MANSION, PHILADELPHIA, 1795 
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A HERITAGE TO REMEMBER 


“Ll, George Washington, President... do recommend 
all persons... to observe Thursday, the 19th of 
February, as a day of public Thanksgiving . . .” 
FROM PRESIDENT WASHINGTON’S THANKSGIVING PROCLAMATION, PHILADELPHIA, 1795 


The generous tables set by Colonial The Heritage Whisky. Exquisitely 
Philadelphia proclaimed acountry- mild, yet rich, here is whisky 


side of bountiful harvests. Hence worthy of the most special oc- 


Philadelphia’s fame for good living, _casions. Yet you can afford to enjoy 
sustained today by Philadelphia, © Philadelphia, regularly and often. 


*From a Series of Historic Paintings Designed for “Philadelphia” — The Heritage Whisky — Famous Since 1894 © 
1947 C. 0. O- 


86.8 PROOF e 659% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS e CONTINENTAL DISTILLING CORPORATION, PHILADELPHIA 














Lessons in Free Enterprise 


“There’s a very strong feeling among 
people who have no ax to grind that pri- 
mary economic education has been greatly 
neglected . . . I have a program in eco- 
nomic education [which] devotes itself to 
spelling out why it is we have this unique 
standard of living 
in this country ... 
This is not a one- 
man debate. I at- 
tempt to spell out 
facts and draw par- 
allels . . . ’m not 
objective about the 
capitalistic system. 
I’m satisfied that if 
the object is to 
bring more things 
to more people, we 
have the best sys- 
tem in the world.” 

This flat defini- 
tion of his program, Your Land and Mine 
(Mutual, Monday and Friday, 7:30-7:45 
p.m., EST) was made by Henry J. (for 
Junior) Taylor. It was an unusually frank 
statement of program policy in a radio 
era when the pros and cons of objectivity 
make hot arguments. But Taylor is an un- 
usual man with an unusual program. 

He won his right to speak up by start- 
ing off a new career when most men are 
thinking of retirement. Until 1941, Tay- 
lor’s time was mainly spent in building up 
a highly successful pulp and paper busi- 
ness. Then an urge to see and report world 


affairs started him off as a correspondent 
for North American Newspaper Alliance 


a few months before Pearl Harbor. He 
traveled thousands of miles for NANA 
and Scripps-Howard during the war, 
Words for Thought: As did many 
wartime newsmen, Taylor got a crack at 


a microphone, And although his nasal, 
rather high-pitched voice is not radio’s 
best, he won his spurs as an acceptable 
radio correspondent. Then in 1945, he says 
“General Motors looked around for a 


good man to broadcast about our country 
and I went on.” 

This week, the 45-year-old Taylor com- 
pletes his 200th “economic lesson” broad- 
cast for General Motors. Subjects, all re- 
flecting his aggressively orthodox economic 
views, include general topics like “The 
Value of Experience,” how an elder’s ad- 
vice can help thwart the radicals’ designs 
on young people, and “Do Not Throw 
Mud at the Rainbow,” an appeal for the 
maintenance of the free-enterprise system 
with its “hopes” for the working man. 
Other times, Taylor is more specific in 
talks like “Belgium a World Example,” 
and “Homeward Bound and Glad of It,” 
both made after a 5,000-mile trip around 
Europe last summer. Each subject con- 
tains topical material and is aimed at 
“telling people things they already know 


Newsweek, November 24, 1947 * 





Henry J. Taylor 
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if they stop to think about it [as compared 
with] news programs which tell people 
things they don’t know . . . The problem 
of education is to make you think for 
yourself.” 

How well Taylor is succeeding as an 
educator not even he knows. The General 
Motors Corp. helps to find out by sending 
each of Taylor’s broadcasts to those who 
ask for it. Consequently, though Taylor’s 
Hooperating droops in the low neighbor- 
hood of 2.0, his mailbag bulges with 3,000 
to 4,000 letters a week. So far less than 2 
per cent have been letters complaining 
about his personal opinions on the air. 


Petrillo, Please 


Of all the questions asked on Informa- 
tion, Please in the last nine years many of 
the favorites were musical. It delighted au- 
diences to hear such nonmusic-minded 
guests as Harold Stassen or the late 


. Wendell Willkie identify a few bars of an 


obscure symphony played on a piano. Last 
week that piano was the cause of a com- 
plaint filed with the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board against the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians. 

Information, Please (Mutual, Friday, 
9:30-10 p.m., EST) had switched last fall 
from a single national sponsor to a multi- 
tude of local sponsors. But James Caesar 
Petrillo, AFM head, banned musicians on 
cooperatively sponsored programs (News- 
WEEK, Oct. 20)—and that included In- 
formation, Please’s lone pianist. Robbed 
of musical questions, the show’s producer, 





Current Listening 


Cunp’s Wort, ABC, Sunday, 
1-130 p.m, EST. Sustaming, The 


miracle of the hidden wire recorder 
is responsible for this completely un- 


rehearsed, unself-conscious program. 
The unknowing participants are chil- 
dren between the ages of 8 and 15 
who discuss difficult parent-child re- 
lationships with Helen Parkhurst, 
children’s educator. It is Miss Park- 
hurst’s theory that parents too often 
tend to treat children as “problems” 
without getting to the core of a situa- 
tion. She gives the youngsters a 
chance to tell their side of the story. 
The result should appeal to bach- 
elors and spinsters as well as parents. 

You Ber Your Lire. ABC, Mon- 
day 8-8:30 p.m., EST. Sponsored by 
Elgin American. You Bet Your Life 
is a quiz show with absolutely noth- 
ing new about it except its emcee: 
Groucho Marx. The mistake is in 
pitting Marx with the essentially 
humorless, mike-frightened contest- 
ants. The combination serves to 
dampen the mustached comedian’s 
native wit. 














NE of the real joys of 
youth is the discovery of 
the fine flavor of Beech-Nut 
Gum—a pleasure you can 


enjoy all your life. 


Beech-Nut Gum 














? The yellow package 












with the red oval 


Everywhere it goes 
the assurance of 
Beech-Nut for fine 
flavor goes with it 
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DOES LOTS MORE 


THAN KEEP HAIR 
Couied thantbome/ 













Don’t buy just any hair dressing 
when you can enjoy the EXTRA 
| benefits of highly specialized Kreml 
Hair Tonic. A single Kreml appli- 
cation in the morning keeps hair 
neatly in place all day, looking as if 
your barber just combed it. But 
Kreml does Lors MORE— 


NEVER SMOTHERS HAIR OR 
SCALP WITH GREASE 





Kreml never leaves hair 
feeling dirty, sticky or 





full of grease. Kreml 
gives hair such a clean-cut, healthy 


appearance. 


TROUBLED BY DRY SCALP 
AND DANDRUFF FLAKES ? 


Kreml has a wonderful 
lubricating action on 
dry scalp. At same time 
dandruff 
flakes and helps keep scalp ‘hygienic’. 
Use Kreml daily—preferred among 





it removes 


America’s most successful men! 


KREML 
HAIR. TONIC 


A product of R. B. Semler, Inc. 
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Dan Golenpaul, alleged Petrillo’s ban was 
a double-barreled violation of the Taft- 
Hartley Act: on charges of a secondary 
boycott and featherbedding. ,While the 
NLRB considers Golenpaul’s charges, the 
program will continue without music. 


Big Push for NRI 


Of all the ingredients that make up the 
radio industry, nothing is a bigger head- 
ache than the audience—specifically, the 
size of the audience. Everybody but Sher- 
lock Holmes has been called in to find an 
infallible method of computing the num- 
ber of listeners to a given show. The most 
widely accepted system is the Hooperat- 
ing. Admittedly an estimate, these semi- 
monthly ratings show the percentage rise 
or fall in listeners per show from the pre- 
vious rating period. The greeting “How’s 
your Hooper? ” has almost replaced “How 
are you?” in radio circles. 

Although C. E. Hooper, Inc., has thus 
dominated the field for thirteen years,* in 
1943 it got a rival. The A. C. Nielsen Co., 
the world’s largest marketing-research 
corporation, that year developed its own 
audience-measurement device. Called the 
Nielsen Radio Index, it also was an esti- 
mate. By this summer all four networks 
were buying NRI, but it has not received 
the general trade acceptance that Hooper- 
atings enjoy. Last week CBS undertook 
to end that. situation. The network an- 
nounced it was getting behind NRI and 
pushing—with publicity and extra dollars. 

Phone vs. Audimeter: At first glance 
it was easy to see why CBS should tout 
NRI. Its programs come off better by 
NRI than by Hooperatings. In one period, 
for example, four CBS shows were among 
the top fifteen NRI programs, compared 
with two on the Hooperatings. But CBS 
also had its sound statistical reasons for 
pushing NRI. Elmo C, Wilson, CBS re- 
search director, says NRI “as an analytical 
tool offers much more [than Hooper].” 

NRI and Hooperating are based on two 
entirely different statistical methods. 
Hooper uses the coincidental telephone 
method. During each radio half hour 49 
investigators in 36 cities make an average 
of 1,470 calls to telephone numbers chosen 
at random. The Nielsen rating, on the 
other hand, uses an electrical device called 
an audimeter to record on tape every pro- 
gram tuned in on a given radio receiver. 

Currently, 1,400 audimeters are attached 
to radio sets in 1,100 Nielsen-selected 
homes throughout the United States, a 
sample which Nielsen claims represents 63 
per cent of the nation’s total listeners. 
Thus Nielsen’s sample, unlike Hooper’s, 
measures both rural and urban, telephone 
and nontelephone homes. 

Gauged by the answers to the tele- 





*The Cooperative Analy sis of Broadcasting, or- 
ganized in 1930, issued the familiar Crossley rat- 
ings. Hooper, however, having a more indicative 
method, gradually took over the rating field, and 
Crossley ratings were dropped altogether last year. 





Mrs. 
Benham of Philadelphia. won . 
the title of Queen for a. Day 
(Mutual, Monday-Friday, 2-2:30 
p.m., EST-) and a trip to Lon- 
don for the royal wedding festiv- 
ities. Her husband will go, too. 


Wedding Queen: Louis 


phoned questions, Hooper supplies four 
basic bits of information to clients: (1) 
what percentage of available audience is 
listening to a certain program; (2) how 
many sets are in use; (3) how well the 
listener identifies the program sponsor, 
and (4) how an audience breaks down as 
to age and sex. Offering all the Hooper 
information except sponsor identification, 
NRI also gives, among other figures, the 
minute-by-minute audience, a program’s 
holding power, the audience flow, program 
duplication, and breakdown of audience 
by city size, time zone, and income class. 

CBS does not intend to have “How’s 
your NRI?” replace “How’s your Hoop- 
er?” immediately. Right now the network 
plans to use both systems, particularly 
since Hooperatings offer two distinct ad- 
vantages over NRI. By collecting its fig- 
ures by phone daily, as contrasted with 
NRI’s once-a-month pickup of the record 
tape, Hooper can compute its results far 
faster than Nielsen. And the Hooper cost— 
$1,200 a month to CBS—is a fourth that 
of NRI. Whichever rating method wins 
the battle for general acceptance depends 
partly on how much CBS pushes NRI 
and partly on how much the system im- 
proves itself. 


Cow Cow Boogie 


The British Broadcasting Corp, received 
a letter from a radio fan in Surrey who 
wrote: “We find that our cows give their 
highest milk yields to the strains of eight- 
eenth-century music, such as Haydn’s 
quartets. Swing produces a definite ‘kick- 
the-bucket’ tendency.” 
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Now! Keyboard Margin Control* 


sets margins at the flick of a finger 





BOON TO TYPISTS, Keyboard 

Margin Control—exclusive on 

the Remington KMC* Type- 
writer—takes the merest flick of a 
finger, gives on the dot margin ac- 
curacy without moving the fingers 
from the keyboard. Like the other fea- 
tures on the Remington KMC Type- 
writer; it is designed to ease and speed 
the typists’ work. These features mean 
extra savings for executives and own- 
ers, too. Keyboard Margin Control 
and the other Plus Values built into 
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this magnificent typewriter—all avail- 
able without extra charge — provide 
distinctive, clear-cut, efficient typing 
at the lowest net cost. Let your near- 
by Remington Rand representative 
show you how the replacement of 
your outdated machines with Rem- 
ington KMC Typewriters can lower 
your typing costs. 





ore 


It’s none too early 

to reserve your Remington 
DeLuxe Model 5 Portable or 
Noiseless Model 7 Typewriter 
for Ghristmas Giving! 

See your Remington Rand 
dealer, today! 
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Easy to clean! Re- 
movable platen lifts 
out quickly for daily 
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Capp, “Lushuss” Betty Underwood, and “Stupefyin’” Mari Blanchard 


Li'l Abner’s Mad Capp 


Comiec-strip artists, as a rule, do not put 
a hizh artistic value on their work. Scratch 
almost anv of the 'eced and underneath 
you will find one who, like the newspaper- 
man who dreams of writing the great 
Americon nove!, hopes some day to paint 
something that will bring “oh’s” and “ah’s” 
from critics and sightseers alike in the 
Metropolitan Museum. 

An exception to the rule is Al Capp, 
creator of the hillbilly strip “Li'l Abner.” 
Fellow cartoonists and many other experts 
and addicts of the comic strip consider 
“Lil Abrer” the funniest thing on comic 
pages today. Capp likes his 6wn strip too 
ond guffaws heartily at the mention. of 
some of his de!t mixture of slapstick and 
satire. But he also regards his work as 
serious art. Capp is not inclined to pon- 
tificate, but when he is asked the question 
so often fired at cartoonists: “Do you ever 
hope to do serious art?” he practically 
climbs on the soapbox. 

“The most significant art of the °40s 
[to future historians],” he says, “will not be 
some tired landscapes, not some aborted 
attempts of abstractionists and surrealists, 
but the comic strip. It is the most beloved 
way of telling a story and the most fa- 
natically followed, and the realization of 
this is beginning to take shape now.” 

To back up his thesis, Capp could go to 
his own strip. As satire, “Li'l Abner” cer- 
tainly will afford future historians some 
kind of a social document of our times. 
Capp has burlesqued advertising, the ra- 
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dio, the movies, books, sports, politics, 
newspapers, and comic strips themselves. 
The wacky adventures of his Yokum fami- 
ly (the name is a marriage of hokum and 
yokel) are rooted deep in the rustic tradi- 
tions of American humor, and are followed 
avidly in 445 daily and 188 Sunday papers. 
Perhaps no better example of the devotion 
of “Li'l Abner” fans could be found than 
their observance of “Sadie Hawkins Day.” 

Start a-Runnin’: Capp first put Sadie 
Hawkins Day into his strip ten years ago 
when, he confesses, he was hard up for an 
idea. Sadie Hawkins Day is the day on 
which Dogpatch’s maidens, the beautiful 
and the ugly, have a chance to catch a 
husband after the fashion of Sadie Haw- 
kins. Sadie, Capp explains annually, “y’ars 
’n’ y’ars ago,” was the homeliest gal in the 
hills, and. tried vainly for fifteen years to 
get a man. Finally she appealed to her 
father, who summoned Dogpatch’s bache- 
lors, waved his blunderbuss, and declared: 
“When ah fires, all o’ yo’ kin start a-run- 
nin’. When ah fires again after givin’ yo’ a 
fair start, Sadie starts a-runnin’. Th’ one 
she ketches ‘ll be her husband.” 

This variation of the shotgun-wedding 
theme made an instant hit and, on cam- 
puses especially, Sadie Hawkins Day since 
has become a November fixture ranking 
alongside Armistice Day and Thanksgiving 
Day. The University of Tennessee was the 
first to embrace Capp’s mythical holiday, 
and now on dozens of other campuses col- 
legians annually garb themselves as Li’ 
Abners, Big Barnsmells, Daisy Maes, 
Moonbeam McSwines, and other Dog- 
patchers to stage their own versions of 


Sadie Hawkins Day. Last year, Capp heard 


. of about 3,000 such celebrations in colleges. 


high schools, grade schools, service clubs, 
lodges, and even factories. 

Next to Sadie Hawkins Day, no Cap) 
sequence gets so warm a response _as his 
periodic Fearless Fosdick take-offs oi 
Chester Gould’s Dick Tracy strip. A year 
ago, Capp borrowed for his Sadie Hawkins 
Day one of his most famous Fearless Fos- - 
dick characters—Lena the Hyena, the 
Lower Slobbovian miss with the face so 
hideous that no artist (Capp included) 
ever could draw her. Capp’s blackout of 
Lena provoked so many monstrous versions 
from his readers that his syndicate and 
newspapers had to conduct a contest, the 
winner of which collected $500. As a ringer 
in the Sadie Hawkins race, she was last 
heard of pursuing a panic-stricken Dog- 
patcher through some far-off land. 

Lushuss and Stupefyin’: With a re- 
verse buildup, Sadie Hawkins Day arrived 
on Saturday last week. For the event, 
Capp had dispatched Mammy Yokum on 
a mission to find the most “lushuss blonde 
in tarnation” and the gal “wif the most 
stupefyin’ figger in the world.” Capp used 
actual photos with Mammy dubbed in for 
sequences showing her calling at the Harry 
Conover and Powers model agencies. At 
Powers she was given the picture of model 
Betty Underwood, most “lushuss blonde”; 
at Conover, out of a top-secret drawer 
came a photo of Mari Blanchard, whose 
figure Capp describes as “positively il- 
legal.” 

Miss Underwood served as Capp’s model 
for Tenderleif Ericson, the beauteous 
Viking whom Dogpatchers freed from a 
block of ice in which she had been well 
“persarved” since her arrival with Leif 
Ericson in America 947 years ago. Miss 
Blanchard, of course, became Stupefyin’ 
Jones, whom Dogpatch maidens hired, via 
her cousin, Available Jones, for $1.50 to 
“sashay aroun’” the course because the 
mere sight of her figure freezes males in 
their tracks, and thus makes them a cinch 
to be caught. 

In the month-long sequence to follow, 
Lil Abner, perennial fugitive from the 
charms of Daisy Mae, of course will 
escape, but at the same time the proph- 
ecy of columnist Drew Pearson, the 
“amachoor” pinchhitter for Ole Man Mose, 
will be fulfilled. It runs: “Some will escape, 
but Li’l Abner, no. Sturdy oaks from ach- 
ing corns grow.” Meanwhile, Quentin 
Rasputinreynolds parachutes into Dog- 
patch to cover the event for the Slob- 
boviated Prass. His vehicle: a jeepskate, 
equipped for any kind of weather with 
rear wheels and front ice skates. 

Bright Young °Un: Capp, whose real 
name is Alfred Gerald Caplin, was born in 
New Haven, Conn., 38 years ago last Sept. 
28. His father, who studied law but now is 
an oil salesman, made a hobby of drawing 
cartoons of family life, and Capp’s two 
brothers and one sister showed some flair 
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Wonderful to drive! 





Many things are responsible for the high esteem in 
which owners hold their Pontiac cars—but first and 
foremost is performance! There has never been a 
more wonderful car to drive. The engine is so smooth 
and quiet that only a whisper denotes its power— 
yet its quick and positive response to the throttle 
is a constant delight. Steering is remarkably easy 
and certain. Comfort, for both driver and passengers, 
is extraordinary. Pontiac brakes are powerful and 
are unusually easy to apply. Whether in heavy city 





traffic, or on any type of highway, Pontiac perform- 
ance is a source of never-ending satisfaction to 
Pontiac owners. This is true of Pontiac year after 
year. Always, it is an outstanding performer. And 
always it is economical—just as economical as any 
car you could buy. So regardless of when you get 
your next car—make it a Pontiac! 
e e oe 


Owing to unfilled orders already in dealers’ hands, you may 
experience some delay in getting delivery. So place your order 
now, for earliest | i i 





Always Drive Carefully 


ONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION of GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 











Secrets of life you soon tay sée 


DO PEOPLE live on Mars? Astronomers say they may 

know the answer in early 1948, when they start using 
the new 60-foot telescope atop Mt. Palomar, California. 
Because this new eye gathers four times more light than any 
other telescope, man may learn amazing secrets of space. 





BUNDYWELD TUBING answers the call of designers and 

engineers in many instances—like carrying oil for Diesel 
locomotives, refrigerants in cooling devices, gas in ranges, 
liquids in beverage and food processing equipment, and fuel, 
vacuum, oil and hydraulic fluids in automobiles. 


5. BUNDY RESEARCH and Engineering Departments 

are ready to demonstrate the advantages of this 
modern tubing as a “life-line” for your products. Bun- 
dyweld has performed so well in many applications, 
you should not overlook a chance to learn what it can 
do for you. Write today. Available in steel, Monel and 
nickel. Bundy Tubing Company, Detroit 14, Mich. 





2. THIS AMAZING ability to see vast distances can be 

traced back about 340 years, when the secret of captur- 
ing magnified light by enclosing spectacle lenses in the ends 
of a tube was learned and, just as the tube is vital to tele- 
scopes, Bundyweld* Tubing is vital in industry. 


PERFECT 
SOLID | BOND 
DOUBLE WALL } 


4 BUNDYWELD is different from other tubing. A single 

* strip of basic metal, coated with a bonding metal, is 
rolled continuously twice laterally into tubular form, then 
metallurgically bonded by intense heat—carefully controlled 
—to form a solid, double wall tube, held to close dimensions. 
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for art. “But I was the bright kid who 
could draw the pictures,” Capp says. 

Shortly before his tenth birthday, Capp 
dropped off the back of an ice wagon into 
the path of a trolley car. An operation 
saved his life but cost him his left leg, 
which had to be amputated near the hip. 
Capp spent the next two years abed or in 
a wheelchair, couldn’t play games like his 
contemporaries, and grew into a brooding 
adolescent. He used to be sensitive about 
his disability, disliking any mention of it. 
But during the war, he devoted consider- 
able effort to cheering up amputees in 
military hospitals, and once, to this end, 
told the story of his injury in a service 
comic book. Recently, he bought himself 
a new artificial leg, spent hours learning to 
manipulate it, and now joyfully points 
out: “It added several inches to my height, 
especially on the left side.” 

In high school at New Haven and neigh- 
boring Bridgeport, Capp won prizes in such 
subjects as English and history, astonished 
no one with his art talent, and set some- 
thing of a record in mathematics. In four 
and a half years, he could not pass geom- 
etry. “I just didn’t get it,” Capp recalls. 
“IT got by algebra because my algebra 
teacher was by way of being a relative.” 
Finally, Capp learned that neither geom- 
etry nor a high-school diploma was re- 
quired for art school. So he enrolled at the 
Pennsvlvania Academy of Fine Arts in 
Philadelphia and switched later to Boston’s 
Museum School of Fine Arts, where he 
met his wife, Catherine Cameron Capp. 

Capp, like Milton Caniff (“Steve Can- 


yon”). Don Flowers (“Glamor Girls”) , 


and George Wunder (“Terry and _ the 
Pirates.” oriomally Caniff’s strip), is a 
graduate of the Associated Press features 
mill in New York. He was 23 when he 
went to work there in 1932, and his stay 
soon ended when a publisher called “Mr. 
Gilfeather,” the strip he then drew “the 
worst I’ve ever seen,. bar none.” Capp 
went back to art school in Boston, and 
Caniff took over “Mr. Gilfeather.” Now, 
by way of ribbing him, Capp tells every- 
one he “discovered” Caniff. 

A Yokam [Is Born: In 1933, Capp 
returned to New York and beat paths 
from syndicate to syndicate for weeks. 
He worked three months as assistant to 
Ham Fisher (“Joe Palooka”), before he 
sold his own idea. “Li’l Abner” made its 
debut with United Feature Syndicate, 
Inc., in 1934. The remote inspiration for 
the strip appears to be a hitch-hiking trip 
Capp took through the Tennessee hills 
in his late teens. But what he sketched 
then probably bears little resemblance to 
his characters. Daisy Mae, originally in- 
spired by the secretary to his boss at AP, 
has variously been a Madeleine Carroll 
type, a Choo Choo Johnson (the model) 
type, and just any beautiful blonde that 
caught Capp’s fancy. “Li’l Abner,” one of 
the most obvious self-portraits on the 
comic pages, Capp says was originally 
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Capp fans see only Mari’s face 


modeled on the actor Henry Fonda. The 
late Mayor F. H. La Guardia of New 
York inspired Capp’s Marryin’ Sam. Other 
real-life political figures crop up in “Li'l 
Abner.” Former Postmaster General 
James A. Farley has delivered mail to the 
Yokums, and Mammy once called on the 
late President Roosevelt at the White 
House. 

Capp turns out his strip from a studio 
in Boston. His schedule is briefly: “Work 
a week, then come to New York to col- 
lapse for a week.” In Boston his day be- 
gins at 9 and often lasts until midnight. 





AND NOw, YOKUM=-LOOK AT THE 
SMALL PRINT IN THE CONTRACT, 
THROUGH THIS MAGNIFYING 
GLASS. SHREWD DEAL, EH ? 









I'VE HAD A HARD pay cuAcK VAWEREAKER'S 


FIGHTING CRIME — 
bET'S NOT Paes OuR TREMBLING LAT 











© United Feature Syndicate, Inc. 


Capp feuds with syndicate via strip 
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He has two assistants, Andy Amato and 
Walter Johnston, school days’ friends, who 
earn more than $300 a week. “Their most 
important function is to listen to me.” 
They also do lettering, backgrounds, and 
minor background figures, but only Capp 
touches the faces of his main characters. 
He also dreams up and writes continuity, 
which he figures equals three novels a year. 
He expects and gets no ideas from his as- 
sistants. “I hate to hear an idea, especially 
a good one, from anyone else. But their 
criticism means a lot. Any united front by 
Walter and Andy will throw my idea out.” 

Crusade for Profits: Capp is one of 
the few cartoonists who own their own 
strips. His contract with United Feature 
simply leases rights to the syndicate until 
1954. Under it Capp gets 65 per cent of the 
gross and soon will get 70 per cent. This 
year he will earn close to $200,000, a sharp 
rise from last year’s figure. But Capp 
thinks his strip should have been grossing 
about $1,000,000 a year some time ago. So 
he is suing United Feature to void the 
contract. Originally he asked $14,000,000 
damages, but this figure was sharply cut 
when the court threw out antitrust counts 
which, if established, would have called 
for triple damages. The court, however, 
left the way open to reinstate the antitrust 
counts. 

Capp’s suit is similar to one brought by 
Jerry Siegel and Joe Shuster (“Super- 
man”) against National Comics Publica- 
tions, Inc. No one knows better than Capp 
that satire is the best weapon in a crusade, 
and so even “Li'l Abner” has taken up the 
cartoonists’ feud with their syndicates. In 
a recent Sunday sequence lampooning 
“Superman,” Capp depicted Siegel and 
Shuster as starveling artists at the mercy 
of a syndicate man named Squeezeblood. 
Their strip is “Jack Jawbreaker,” who is 
a detached arm resembling the Arm and 
Hammer (bicarbonete of soda) trade 
mark. 

“Jawbreaker” becomes a hit, and one 
publisher bids $500 a week for the strip. 
Squeezeblood, who believes too much 
money spoils creative genius, insists on 
taking only $5 for “Jawbreaker” provided 
the publisher also buys “Mother Squeeze- 
blood’s Daily Recipe” for $495. Li’l Abner, 
Squeezeblood’s bodyguard in the take-off, 
says: “Yo’ shore is pertectin’ them boys 
fum th’ miseries of wealth.” 

To Capp, and his business-manager 
brother, Jerome, this is precisely what syn- 
dicates do to most artists. United Feature 
officials won’t talk out of court about the 
suit. But one logical line of defense would 
be that they are guilty of no more than 
general syndicate sales practices that have 
brought untold miseries of wealth to such 
top-bracket cartoonists as Caniff (more 
than $100,000 a year); Chic Young (“Blon- 
die,” reputedly worth $5,000 weekly to 
him); George McManus (“Bringing Up 
Father”) , and a number of others includ- 
ing Capp himself. 
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Smoking Out the DC-6 Mystery 


On Feb. 15, 1946, a four-engined plane 
capable of carrying 52 passengers and a 
crew of four thundered down a runway 
and took to the air over Santa Monica, 
Calif. It was the first flight and the begin- 
ning of a long testing period for the Doug- 
las Aircraft Co.’s new DC-6. 

For the next fifteen months, Douglas 
spent between $1,500,000 and $2,000,000 
probing, searching, and improving the 
plane. The model was test-flown for 6,000 
hours, the -equivalent of 1,750,000 miles 
of flight. It underwent 32,357 drawing 
changes. Eight different types of super- 
chargers and three kinds of heaters were 
experimented with at a cost of $200,000. 

Fifty expert engineers were trained and 
spotted at airports throughout the world 
at an annual cost of $1,000,000 to keep an 
eye on the DC-6, once it went into com- 
mercial use. That was last May. After 
Douglas had delivered 80 DC-6’s to the 
nation’s airlines, the firm estimated that 
it had spent $42,000,000 more than it had 
received from the sales. 

Last week, despite this lavish expendi- 
ture of skill, time, and money, the unex- 
pected happened. On an American Airlines 
DC-6, five minutes out of Gallup, N. M., 
‘the instrument board suddenly warned of 
smoke in the baggage compartment. Capt. 
Evan W. Chatfield turned and streaked 
back for the Gallup field. Blinded by 
smoke, he set the plane down perfectly, 
100 yards off the runway, and the fire was 
put out. 

Grounded Trouble: For the DC-6, it 
was the second baggage-compartment fire 
in eighteen days. The first, over Bryce 
Canyon, Utah, had ended in a crash that 
killed the 52 passengers and crew. Within 
24 hours after hearing the news from 
Gallup, six commercial airlines, operating 
92 DC-6’s worth $65,000,000, grounded 
the planes. Investigators from the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, the Douglas com- 
pany, and the airlines immediately set 
to work to find out what happened 
and what should be done to prevent 
recurrences. 

As the week ended, the probe was still 
on, but it seemed probable that when the 
investigators solved the Gallup fire, they 
would have the answer to the first, dis- 
astrous crash as well. One strong suspicion: 
a‘ hard-to-get-at defect in the heater 
system. 

Fortunately for the airlines, the ground- 
ing, though costly, had come after the 
peak summer rush was over. The com- 
panies could substitute other types and 
generally would be able to meet space re- 
quirements. United, minus 34 DC-6’s, cut 
its mileage 8.6 per cent and promised to 
provide 73.4 per cent of the seat miles 
formerly available. American, with 42 
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DC-6’s, replaced them with DC-3’s and 
4’s, less capacious and speedy. 

Final cost to the airlines will depend on 
how long it takes to find and remedy the 
DC-6’s defects. When 46 Constellations 
were grounded last year for 43 days follow- 
ing a series of mishaps, Pan American 
alone lost $1,500,000 on its eighteen. 


SALES: 


Save a Penny 


The official of a big-four baking com- 
pany, reported The Wall Street Journal 
last week, didn’t know what to make of it. 
Cake sales were off. “It might be the un- 
seasonably warm weather,” he said, “or 
maybe it’s the high cost of living.” A food 
broker thought he knew why and it wor- 
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ried him: “We see definite signs that de- 
mand is slipping. Jams and jellies which 
used to be whisked off store shelves as soon 
as they were put out are not selling now. 
The price is too high and housewives 
figure they can do without them.” 
Doormen, bellhops, shine boys, and cab 
drivers sounded the same note. Their tips 
had dropped as much as 50 per cent since 
the war. A Milwaukee waitress commented 
that many patrons who look well-heeled 
“jingle around and come up with a fast 
15 cents. In Pittsburgh, a hotel employes’ 
union official explained: “A restaurant 
patron tips the waiter only half as much 


now and uses the other half to pay the 
increase on his meal check.” 

There could be no doubt that consumers 
were watching their pennies. The public, 
in an effort to keep abreast of the cost- 
of-living rise, was opening charge accounts, 
haunting bargain basements, and deferring 
bills. The only account being paid quick- 
ly was the landlord’s tab for the month’s 
rent. 

The Buying Publie: Yet, people still 
had money. The Commerce Department 
revealed that personal incomes in Sep- 
tember ran at an annual rate of $199,000,- 
000,000, compared with $177,000,000,000 
last year, and $78,300,000,000 in 1940. 

Actually, the total flow of spending was 
rolling merrily on. When it diminished in 
one place it was only in order to expand 
into another. Department-store sales for 
the week ended Nov. 8 were 10 per cent 
above those of last year. Retail. stores 
had engaged in a strong buying wave that 
increased inventories by $480,000,000 
worth of goods in September. The Com- 
merce Department interpreted this to 
mean that business expected record Christ- 
mas shopping. Mail-order and chain-store 
receipts in September also climbed—to 
$2,105,000,000. The increase, 23 per cent 
over the same month last year, largely re- 
flected higher prices, but it indicated that 
the public was still buying. In the face 
of rising costs, the average consumer had 
not struck or run dry. He was simply fig- 
uring how to make his dollars do the 
most work, 


AUTOS: 


The Judge and the Racket 


Last June, W. McKay Skillman, 52- 
year-old judge of the Detroit Recorder’s 
Court, began backing trucks up to the 
rear alley doors of auto sales rooms and 
carting their sales and tax records down 
to his court. . 

Tired of viewing-with-alarm, as most 
Americans were doing, the new-used car 
racket, the portly jurist had decided to 
start cleaning up in his own city. Acting 
under Michigan’s unique one-man grand- 
jury law, he secured a $6,000 appropria- 
tion, talked the county prosecutor and the 
Secretary of State’s office into lending 
him a few investigators, and set to work. 

Indictment: By Saturday, Nov. 8, 
Skillman, who had acquired a reputation 
for sound judgment and intelligent reform 
in 22 years on the bench, finished phase 
one of his look-see. In 9,000 words he re- 
ported grand-jury findings that confirmed 
the angry suspicions of many. 

The customer lists, from which new-car 
dealers claimed to be filling orders, “turned 
out in many instances to be a very poor 
joke.” Many dealers instead secretly sold 
their allotments directly to the used-car 
lots. They used dummy names to forge 

(Continued on Page 63) 
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DESIGN BY BARTHEL [right] .. . the late Henry Ford at the wheel 


This is the car that Henry Ford drove 
to victory over Alexander Winton in 
the historic race at Grosse Pointe driv- 
ing track in 1901. Its designer, Oliver 
Edward Barthel, had studied engines 
with 1.C.S., landed in the primitive 
auto game as quick as you can say 











“John Robinson.” He helped install the 
engine in the 1896 horseless carriage 
built for the circus of that name. Tradi- 
tion says it was the first motor car oper- 
ated in Detroit. Chief or experimental 
engineer with the makers of three early 


cars that are still leaders today, Barthel 


since has rounded out 40 years as a 
famed consulting engineer. His many 
pioneering designs include a 1906 
outboard motor, a 1912 streamlined 
car, a 1917 all-steel automobile body. 
Source: files of the International Cor- 
respondence Schools, Scranton 9, Pa. 
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For Freer Trade: A Made-in-Geneva Pact by 23 Nations 


For 203 days representatives of 23 na- 
tions wrangled, despaired, and compro- 
mised as they labored to free world trade 
from the shackles of tariffs. Though all 
desired the benefits of expanding world 
trade, each nation wanted to obtain the 
maximum advantages for itself. By Oct. 
30, the last horse trade had been made 
and the delegates signed an 18-inch-high, 
40-pound, 2,040-page volume. 

This week, the details of what they had 
accomplished in the black and gold coun- 
cil chamber of the Palais des Nations at 
Geneva were released simultaneously by 
the participants. 


The highlights of the tariff and trade 
agreement, so complex that even the 
State Department’s “preliminary analy- 
sis” was more than 100,000 words long, 
follow: 


The United States made concessions 
on products which in 1939 accounted 
for 78 per cent of the total national im- 





The U. S. Gave 

United States’ duties are down 
on these major imports: 
Commodity Old New 

Tanff Tariff 

Whisky $2.50 (gal.) $1.50 
Brandy $2.50 (gal.) $1.25 
Sparkling 

wines 

(top 

quality) $3 (gal.) $1.50 
Sparkling 

wines 

(all 

others) $3 (gal.) $2 
Vermouth 62.5 (gal.) 50 
Table 

wines 75 (gal.) 40 
Raw 

wool 

(top 

grade, for 

apparel) _—_ 34 (Ib.) 25.5 
Linens 25-30% 15% 
Broadsilks 45% 25% 
Copper .04 (Ib.) 02 
Walnuts 15 (Ib.) 07.5 
Wheat 42 (bu.) 21 
Wheat 

flour $1.04 (100 Ibs.) 52 

Rates were also lowered on: 
woolens and worsteds, cotton yarn 
and cloth, leather goods (non- 
reptile), china and pottery, per- 
fume, diamonds (cut but unset), 
sugar, livestock, burlap, tobacco, 
crude rubber, newsprint. 











ports. American tariffs on industrial 
goods will be slashed to the lowest av- 
erage point in 34 years. Duties on some 
agricultural items will also be low- 
ered. Tariffs previously negotiated un- 
der the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
will be nullified. 

Breach in the Wall: But in return 
the virtually impregnable British im- 
perial-preference tariff system has been 
breached. Major portions of the world 
hitherto walled by tariff restrictions have 
been opened to a freer flow of goods. For 
all the signatories* pledged themselves, 
as soon as conditions permitted, to move 
away from import quotas, exchange con- 
trols, and the other paraphernalia of eco- 
nomic nationalism. 

The agreement covers 45 000 items 
which accounted for half the world’s total 
of imports before the war. It will be put 
into effect Jan. 1, by the United States, 
Australia, Canada, France, the United 
Kingdom, and the Benelux (Belgium, 
Netherlands, Luxembourg) customs 
union. The rest are to put it into effect 
when their domestic laws allow them to 
do so. 

Under present world conditions, how- 
ever, escape clauses render the code of 
fair treatment largely inoperative. Any 
nation may modify or terminate a con- 
cession which it thinks is threatening its 
domestic industry. This, in turn, confers 
the right on the rest to make equivalent 
changes in their own concessions. Any 
signatory may withdraw completely after 
Jan. 1, 1951. 

The nations covered by the pact did 
three-fourths of the world’s trading in 
1938. 


Significance 


The Geneva agreement is a colossal 
achievement in negotiation, but its effects 
on world trade during the next few years 
are not likely to be great. Foreign tariffs 
are only a minor obstacle to American 
exports, compared with foreign currency 
and trading restrictions and the dollar 
shortage abroad. 

At least until European recovery has 
progressed much further and foreign na- 
tions can pay their United States bills, 
the Geneva agreement is more of a goal 
than an immediate accomplishment. But 
the fact that the world’s principal trading 
nations are pledged to work toward more 
and freer trade is important. 

The cuts in tariffs and preferences ac- 





* Countries signing the agreement: Australia, 
Belgium, Brazil, Burma, Canada, Ceylon, Chile, 
China, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, France, India, Leb- 
anon, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, New Zea- 
land, Norway, Pakistan, Southern Rhodesia, 
Syria, Union of South Africa, ‘United Kingdom 
and dependencies, and the ‘United States of 
America. 


tually made by the United Kingdom were 
smaller than American negotiators had 
hoped for. But they were deeper than the 
British were willing to make, up to the 
last hour of the prolonged negotiations, 
when they were told that failure to make 
concessions would prejudice their chances 
for aid under the European Recovery 
Program. 

The principal American manufactures 
which may be adversely affected by re- 
ductions in United States duties are pot- 
tery, woolens, and certain higher-grade 
cotton textiles. Officials doubt, however, 
that foreign nations will be able to in- 
crease their exports to the United States 
by much during the next few years. 

Most reductions in American duties on 
agricultural items are largely theoretical, 
so long as present world shortages con- 
tinue. Protection of domestic prices of 
most farm products now depends pri- 
marily on special legislation, including 
support buying, rather than on the tariff. 





The U. S. Got 


United States products will find 
wider markets because of the mu- 
tually lowered tariffs, but not all 
countries made an equal number 
of concessions. The United King- 
dom cut rates on eleven important 
imports from the United States, 
Norway and Cuba on one each. 

Among the major United States 
products and their newly expanded 
markets: grains, France and United 
Kingdom; tobacco, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand; automo- 
biles, Union of South Africa, Aus- 
tralia, India, and Benelux; aircraft, 
Australia and Canada; industrial 
machinery, Canada, New Zealand, 
Union of South Africa, and Bene- 
lux; electrical machinery, United 
Kingdom, Australia, Czechoslovak- 
ia, and Brazil; office machinery, 
United Kingdom, Australia, and 
New Zealand; tractors, and other 
agricultural machinery, United 
Kingdom, France, and Canada; pe- 
troleum products, Canada and 
France; textiles, United Kingdom 
and Canada; lumber, United King- 
dom; medicines, United Kingdom, 
New Zealand, and Norway; chem- 
icals, France, Brazil, and Cuba; 
radio equipment, United Kingdom, 
Union of South Africa, and India; 
printing equipment, Australia; cit- 
rus fruit, Canada and Benelux; 
canned fruit, United Kingdom, 
Canada, and France. 
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The side you don’t 


When you watch the new Boeing B-s5o 
bomber or the twin-deck Boeing Strato- 
cruiser, you see only the visible symbol 
of American air power. 

You don’t see the vital underlying 
activity of Boeing research men-—scien- 
tists, engineers, test crews — who help 
make American air power effective. 

You'll find them bending over long 
tows of sensitive instruments, in deep 
discussions over sketching pads. You'll 
find them in Boeing’s huge wind tun- 
nel, probing the secrets of aerodynam- 
ics. Or eight miles in the air aboard 
flying laboratories, searching for further 
data about high altitude flight. 


If you’re lucky, you'll see them, too, , 


in Boeing’s propulsion laboratories, ex- 
ploring ram-jet supersonics with the 
Air Force—or on the field, putting the. 
final touches to the Boeing XB-47— 
the last word in multi-jet bombers. 


And through the turning wheels and 
flashing lights—through the roar of 
powerful engines and the movement 
of test planes landing and taking off, 
you'll begin to see the over-all design 
of Boeing’s vast research enterprises: 


To give America the world’s strong- 
est, best equipped Air Force and 
commercial aviation the world’s most 
advanced, most dependable planes. 


Boeing is building fleets of Stratocruisers for these forward-looking airlines: 
PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS e SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES SYSTEM e NORTHWEST AIRLINES 
AMERICAN OVERSEAS AIRLINES » UNITED AIR LINES e BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
For the Air Force, the B-50 bomber, XB-47 jet bomber and C-97 Stratofreighter; for the Army, the L-15 liaison plane. 


Now flying are two more great airplanes: the pow- 
erful, long-range B-50 bomber and the luxurious, 
twin-deck Stratocruiser—both Boeing-designed and 
Boeing-built. 
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“THE NAME TO REMEMBER 


WHEARY 


‘Colouck™ 
... and “Little Colonel.” 
Treasured possessions! 
Distinctively styled, in 
finest supple 
leathers that mellow 
with use. Among the 
attractive models 
now at Wheary dealers. 
WHEARY, INC., Racine, Wis. 
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GOOD WILL 


Among the many cordial tributes 


paid to Magnavox none is more 
outstanding than the continued 
good will of owners toward the 
product. 14 distinctive models 
priced from $187 to $850. 
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IT’S 91 YEARS OLD 
but still ae good as neu { 


We are referring of course to the 
symbolic welcome mat which today 
reflects a hearty welcome to travelers 
just as it did on October 8, 1856, 
the day the now world famous 
PARKER HOUSE was first opened. 
Its warm message of hospitality 
awaits you on your next visit to 
Boston but please make your reser- 
vations well in advance. 


Parker House 


_A New-England Institution 
Glenwood J, Sherrard, President 












































(Continued from Page 64) - 

applications for the required | new-car titles. 
The dealers, said Skillman, invariably 

pocketed the profits—usually $400 to $600 

a car, occasionally as much as 1,000 per 

cent—neglecting to pay the sales tax on. 


their ill-gotten gains. 


Though. Michigan’s _sales-tax law pre- 


_- scribed a penalty of $1,000-and a year in 


jail for such fraudulent tax returns, this 
law had never been enforced against the 
dealer-offenders. Neither had there been a 
single prosecution against them under the 


_ 26-year-old Motor Vehicle Act, although 


“vast numbers” of applications for - car 
titles examined by the Grand Jury showed 
“false statements of material facts.” © 

“The desire to get rich quick and get 
theirs while the getting was good,” blasted 
Skillman, “unfortunately jis a trait which 
too many people possess. But in so doing, 
the public has not only been defrauded, but 
the confidence in the integrity of business 
has been destroyed.” 

Not even the manufacturers escaped 
Skillman’ s scourging: “How any manufac- 
turer, with his agents, auditors, and in- 
vestigators constantly working in the field, 
could have escaped knowing what the 
public well knew, is hard to understand.” 

Replies: The reaction was immediate. 
Gov. Kim Sigler threatened a shake-up of 
the state employes responsible and pledged 
strict enforcement of auto-registration and 


sales-tax statutes. He even promised 6 sue... 


for recovery of the “huge sums” allegedly 
lost to the state because of dishonest tax 
returns, if investigation bore out the Skill- 
man charges. 

The automobile manufacturers, for their 
part, pointed out they weren’t detective 
ageneies. President George Mason of the 
Automobile Manufacturers Association ex- 
plained: “Under the nation’s antitrust 
law, the automobile dealer is an independ- 
ent businessman who sets his own prices 
for his products and services while the 
manufacturer may only suggest delivered 
prices.” Nevertheless, the AMA pledged 
its support to Skillman and called for 
prosecution of dishonest dealers. 

As the week ended, a busy Skillman is- 
sued criminal warrants against eleven new- 
and used-car dealers. Among the accused: 
Clarence J. Hacquoil, second largest Buick 
dealer in the nation; three officials of the 
Dickinsoa-Wallace agency, charged with 
selling 90 new Pontiacs to customers at 
overcharges of $500 to $600. 


Evaporating Antifreeze — 


A natty stranger walked into a New 
York City garage last week and offered 
the owner all the antifreeze he wanted— 
at $4 a gallon, wholesale. The standard re- 
tail price was $2.65 and the garageman re- 
fused the wildly inflated offer. The stranger 
left, saying: “OK, you'll be paying $5.” 

As cold weather crept up on the nation, 
permanent-type antifreeze crept under the 


Newsweek 














counter and into the black market. The 
prediction was that the demand—75,000,- 
000 gallons this year—would exceed the 
supply by about 20 per cent. A spokesman 
for one leading antifreeze manufacturer 
warned of “the worst year on record.” 

Garages began smelling like cheap dis- 
tilleries as they stocked up with one avail- 
able substitute—denatured alcohol, an 
odoriferous, evaporating, nonpermanent 
antifreeze. Washington reported the return 
of salt-based and petroleum-based types 
and warned motorists to beware. The salt 
mixture, said the government’s National 
Bureau of Standards, “can eat holes right 
through a radiator or aluminum cylinder 
head,” while the petroleum-based anti- 
freeze, chews cooling-system rubber hose 
to bits, clogging the radiator. 

Causes of the shortage were numerous: 
(1) the increase in registered vehicles from 
34,000,000 in 1941 to 37,000,000 today, (2) 
more car owners who are able to afford 
permanent antifreeze, (3) competition 
from the plastics industry for chemicals 
used in antifreeze, and (4) a shortage of 
drums and other transportation facilities. 

Already the shortage had brought about 
the return of at least one wartime annoy- 
ance: tie-in sales. Some motorists were 
buying unneeded spark plugs, tires, and 
tubes to get a gallon of the precious fluid. 


SHIPPING: 


Prescription for Survival 


For 250 days the weak and ailing 
American merchant marine (NEWSWEEK, 
Nov. 17) had stirred impatiently while 
the Keller committee pondered a diag- 


Pare 


International 


For Uncertain Swimmers: T he 
new “Swim-Aid” keeps you float- 
ing like thistledown. Just blow 
it up before launching and de- 
flate when back on terra firma. 


November 24, 1947 
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from your production line= 








TO TRAIN —WHOLESALER 
—TRUCK —RETAILER 
—PLANE —DELIVERY TRUCK 
—OR SHIP TO —CONSUMER 








your product needs and deserves the extra 
margin of safety in Gaylord Boxes that 





comes from correct functional design, bet- 
ter materials, and precision manufacturing. 









Corrugated and Solid Fibre Boxes 
Folding Cartons 
Kraft Grocery Bags and Sacks 
Kraft Paper and Specialties — 









GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 
General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


New York e Chicago « San Francisco « Atlanta » New Orleans 
Jersey City « Seattle « Indianapolis « Houston « Los Angeles 
Oakland « Minneapolis « Detroit + Jacksonville « Columbus . 
Fort Worth « Tampa e Cincinnati « Dallas e Des Moines « Oklahoma 
City « Greenville « Portland « St. Louis « San Antonio « Memphis 
Kansas City « Bogalusa « Milwaukee e Chattanooga « Weslaco 
147 New Haven ¢ Appleton + Hickory «¢ Greensboro « Sumter 
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nosis. Last Saturday the five men* ap- 
pointed by President Truman to assist in 
“formulating a program to strengthen 
our merchant marine” announced their 
findings and prescribed a remedy. The 
major recommendations: 

> Construct 46 passenger vessels at a 
cost of $600,000,000 during the next four 
years. Two of the ships should be 50,000- 
ton express liners for the North Atlantic 
route. 

> Pay shipbuilders the full 50 per cent 
government construction subsidy, in place 
of the present policy of allowing any- 
where up to 50 per cent. Continue operat- 
ing subsidies, as well. 

> Divide the Maritime Commission’s job 
between (1) .a Maritime Administration 
to carry out the commission’s executive 
functions and (2) a Maritime Board to 
concentrate on policymaking. 

> Extend to unsubsidized shipping lines 
engaged in foreign trade the same privi- 
leges regarding depreciation and the ac- 
cumulation of reserve funds now given 
subsidized lines. 

> Give government financing to vessels 
built for trade with Alaska, Puerto Rico, 
and American possessions in the Pacific. 
P Revive the nation’s coastwise and in- 
tercoastal shipping by: (1) selling 250 
Victory and Liberty ships to domestic 
competitive bidders, (2) ruling out dis- 
criminatory railroad rates on _ routes 
paralleling shipping routes, and (3) mod- 
ernizing cargo loading and unloading to 
reduce costs. 

> Continue to train personnel at gov- 
ernment expense. 

What the committee doctors ordered 
was just what the shipbuilders wanted. 
“A patriotic service,” cried H. G. Smith, 
president of the Shipbuilders Council of 
America. But to make clear that the pa- 





*K. T. Keller, president of Chrysler, chairman; 
Marion B. Folsom, treasurer of Eastman Kodak; 
A. W. Robertson, board chairman of Westinghouse 
Electric; James B. Black, president of Pacific Gas 
& Electric; and Vice Admiral Edward L. Cochrane. 
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tient was not yet out of danger, he 
added: “Without the prompt adoption by 
Congress of an immediate ship-construc- 
tion program of the volume recommended 
by the President’s committee, the ship- 
building industry in the United States 
will be virtually shut down within six 
months.” 


INVESTMENT: 


Profits by Pipeline 


“From the government’s point of view,” 


said Newsweek last Feb. 24, “the best 
deal on surplus property of the second 
world war was made last week.” The Big 
Inch and- the Little Big Inch emergency 
petroleum pipelines, stretching from Texas 
to the East Coast, had been sold for $143,- 
127,000, regaining for the government al- 
most the entire construction cost of $145,- 
800,000. 

Last week it was clear that the deal 
had also been a good one for the Texas 
Eastern Transmission Corp., which bought 


the lines with a bold bid $12,000,000 high-- 


er than that of its nearest competitor. The 
company, formed Jan. 30, 1947, appeared 
to be the most startlingly successful pro- 
motion of the year. 

Texas Eastern had started with an orig- 
inal capital of $150,000 contributed by 
28 stockholders, twelve of them associated 
with the New York investment banking 
firm of Dillon, Read & Co., Inc. Of this, 
$100,000 was required as evidence of 
good faith in making the bid. To make 
additional down payments of $5,000,000 
and to build compressor stations needed 
to handle natural gas, Texas Eastern had 
borrowed from stockholders and banks. 

Last week, facing a Nov. 25 deadline 
when the $138,027,000 balance was due 
to the government, the company took its 
case to investors. The facts it presented 
were interesting: 
> In four months, May 1 through Aug. 31, 


Man and Supersonie Plane: The 
Navy’s Douglas Skyrocket, completed 
last week, is the first sonic, or maybe 
supersonic, plane which can take off 
and land under its own power. It is 
propelled by both rockets and jets. In 
emergencies, the cockpit detaches, 
protecting. the pilot until. he slows 
down to a safe parachuting speed. 


it had earned $764,000 through sales of 
natural gas. oa 

P It had long-term contracts to buy gas 
in Texas fields at an average of 7.6 cents 


_ per thousand cubic feet, -and . long-term 


contracts to sell it at better than 20 cents 
at Eastern distribution centers. 
> By selling -the minimum 
amounts, the company estimated that its 
profits would be $5,000,000 a year. With 
a 95 per cent load on the pipelines, earn- 
ings would rise to $7,500,000 a year. - 

' Backed with these figures, Texas East- 
ern offered $120,000,000 in first mortgage 
bonds to a group of. twelve insurance com- 


panies. To other investors it offered a 77 . 


per cent interest in the company—3,564,- 
000 shares of common-stock at $9.50. - 
Sale of the bonds was consummated im- 
mediately. The underwriters reported the 
stock completely. sold on the offering day. 
On Friday, Nov. 14, the company gave 
the government its check for the balance 
due. It had funds in hand to pay off its 
other loans, and the $150,000 investment 
of its original stockholders was now worth 
$9,975,000 at current market quotations. 


ANTITRUST: 


Timetable of Decision 


Those waiting with bated breath for the 
government’s antitrust drive to produce 
results were warned last week to resume 
normal breathing. Basing his statement on 
past experience, Federal Trade Commis- 
sioner Lowell Mason predicted that the 
government case against the steel industry, 
filed Aug. 17, would follow this timetable: 
> An amended complaint will be filed 
March 18, 1948, and a second amended 
complaint on July 22, 1948. 
> Answers will be filed May 22, 1949, and 
hearings before a Federal examiner will be 
concluded Jan. 22, 1951. 
> By May 18, 1951, the Federal Trade 
Commission will enter a cease and desist 
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Because 
photography 
is graphic... 


/ 








Dawn go the curtains. Off go the lights. 
And as the film begins, the class becomes alert, at- 
tentive, absorbed. Photography is graphic... 
Because it’s graphic, educators use films to bring 
the breath of life into the classroom ... to give new 
meaning to the teaching of history, science, mathe- 
matics, and other school subjects. 


Because it’s graphic, mdustry uses films to remove 


employee relations from the realm of the abstract... 
to give vivid impact to health and safety campaigns 
... to explain clearly the “hows and whys” in train- 
ing programs. 

Because it’s graphic, advertisers use films to bring 
out a product’s allure... to picture its promise in 
true-to-life detail ...to arouse and hold their pros- 
pect’s interest. . 

This characteristic—with others equally unique— 
gives photography broad applicational scope. For an 
introduction to some of its most important functional 
applications, write for “Functional Photography.” 
It is free, of course. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


Functional Photography 


is advancing business and industrial technics 
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order which allows 60 days for appeal to 
the United States Circuit Court. 

P On Jan. 13, 1955, a petition will be filed 
in the Supreme Court by whichever side 
loses the decision. 

> On Wednesday, Nov. 13, 1957, will come 
the final decision. 

To support his calculations, Mason cited 
the U.S. Steel case, started in 1921, and 
the cement case, filed ten years ago, neither 
of which has yet reached final decision in 
the Supreme Court. 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Wages: A 15'4-cent-an-hour wage in- 
crease for 200,000 trainmen and conduc- 
tors was granted by 132 railroads. The 
increase, costing $100,000,000 a year, 
was the industry’s first national wage 
agreement reached without government 
intervention. 

Tires: Two rubber companies raised 
passenger- and truck-tire prices 714 per 
cent, as a result of higher costs. The in- 
crease brought prices to the levels preced- 
ing the cuts last June. 

Taxes: The Committee for Economic 
Development recommended a $6,000,000,- 
000 tax cut next year, and a $15,000, 
000,000 reduction in the 1950s. The CED 
said the cuts could be made without un- 
balancing the budget even after allowing 
$4,000,000,000 a year for foreign aid. 

Crops: The Supreme Court rejected a 
$3,960 claim by two Idaho farmers for 
failure of their wheat crop. The farmers 
had failed to observe Federal Crop Insur- 
ance Corp. regulations ‘printed in the Fed- 
eral Register. Justice Robert H. Jackson 
dissented sarcastically: “If [every farmer] 
were to peruse this ... dull publication . . . 
he would never need crop insurance, for he 


would never get time to plant any crops.” 


PRODUCTS: . 


What’s New 


For Travelers: Trip-Eze chewing gum, 
containing hyoscine (scopolamine) for the 
relief of air-, car-, and seasickness, soon 
will be marketed by the Multiproducts Co. 
of Washington, D.C. 

For Radiators: A radiator valve de- 
veloped by the Heat Timer Corp. of New 
York can be set for any temperature from 
55 to 80 degrees. The valve lets steam 
enter the radiator only when room tem- 
perature falls below the desired level, mak- 
ing it possible to keep rooms at different 
temperatures and save fuel. 

For Parents: Sterilized baby bottles 
and nipples can be handled easily with a 
plierlike tool made by the Denlow Instru- 
ment Co. of Jersey City, N.J. It has 
tongs to pick up the bottle, and a set of 
metal fingers arranged in a circle to grasp 
the nipple, spread it, and snap it in place. 
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Human teeth wouldn’t last long on a 
limestone diet. Neither would those on 
this giant power shovel dipper but for 
the toughness and wear resistance of 
manganese steel. Huge boulders polish 
and actually harden a manganese steel 
dipper, making it last far longer in this 
service than any other metal. 


Manganese steel castings, made by the 
Amsco Division of Brake Shoe, are sav- 
ing money in many industries. For ex- 
ample, in an Illinois stone quarry—where 
Amsco revolving screens were installed 
in 1921. Nearly 7 million tons of hard, 
jegged rock have tumbled through these 


screens. Screening stone for 26 years has 
worn them down only one-eighth inch! 

Manganese steel is one of the many 
weapons Brake Shoe uses to help indus- 
try war against wear. Among the first to 
make manganese steel, in 1906, Amsco 
has put this amazingly tough metal to 
work in a diversity of industries where 
steel parts have to take a constant beat- 
ing from impact and abrasion . . . quar- 
rying, coal and metal mining, excavat- 
ing, railroads, dredging, logging. 


Brake Shoe’s design and metallurgical 
research facilities, and seven Amsco foun- 
dries located from coast to coast, provide 





the know-how and the capacity to pro- 
duce manganese steel castings for many 
specific needs, 


All 10 Divisions of Brake Shoe have 
one common aim—to reduce wear 
caused by Heat, Impact, Abrasion, Fric- 
tion, Corrosion or Vibration. If you have 
a wear problem that is wasting man- 


hours and materials, we welcome your 
inquiry toward a satisfactory solution. 


American Brake Shoe Co., 230 Park Ave., N.Y.17,N.Y. 





10 Divisions of American Brake Shoe Company produce wear-resisting parts in 60 American and Canadian plants, 


AMERICAN BRAKEBLOK DIVISION - AMERICAN FORGE DIVISION - 
KELLOGG DIVISION 


DIVISION + ENGINEERED CASTINGS DIVISION - 








AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL DIVISION - 
¢. NATIONAL BEARING DIVISION - 








BRAKE SHOE AND CASTINGS DIVISION - ELECTRO-ALLOYS 
RAMAPO AJAX DIVISION 


+ SOUTHERN WHEEL DIVISION 














A column open to the 
world’s leading spokesmen 
of all democratic causes. 


this week 





GENERAL 


DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


Chief of Staff, United States Army 
SAYS 


“THERE CAN BE ONE 
ANSWER ONLY” 


— UNITY of action, we can 
be a veritable colossus in support 
of peace. No one can defeat us unless 
we first defeat ourselves. Every one 
of us must be guided by this truth. 
Our competitive system is an essential 
feature of democracy, but the practice 
of competition gives no man, no 
group, the right to act for selfish and 
immediate gain, against the interests 
of the nation. 


Each of us must realize that 
whatever might weaken the whole 
will, in the long term, defeat each 
part—no matter what the glitter of 
the immediate promise. Banker and 
borrower, industrialist and worker, 
politician and farmer, civilian and 
soldier, must each keep his eyes upon 
the major good. All must acknowl- 
edge that in every problem where is 
involved the welfare of America 
there can be ove answer only. 


That answer must be given, 
not merely by emotional response to 
a patriotic hymn. It must be lived 
every day, in the work-a-day actions 
and reactions of a hundred and forty 
million people. If we fail in this, 
there will be no real security for the 
United States, because eventually we 
could be so weakened by domestic 
strife that conquest from without 
would be little more than a formality. 


All opinions expressed in this series are not neces- 
sarily those of the Royal Metal Mfg. Co. .. . but 
ore presented as o Public Service Feature in the 
true Arierican tradition of free speech. 


Look to this publication for the next 
presentation of “Invitation to Speak" 
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Must We Subsidize Socialism? 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


«“CyHALL We Say: ‘No Aid for Social- 

S ism’?” So asks the leading piece 
in The New York Times Magazine of 
Nov. 9. It answers that if we don’t make 
unconditional loans and gifts to social- 
istic governments we will be “stultify- 
ing our own assertion that we believe in 
democracy, and will destroy the foreign 
democracies themselves.” 

The author of this extraor- 
dinary piece is James W. 
Angell, professor of econom- 
ics at Columbia. Mr. Angell 
actually finds it “hard to see 
much difference in principle” 
between the “type of threat- 
ened coercion” practiced by 
Hitler on his victims and the 
type involved in our own 
government’s not making un- 
conditional loans or gifts to foreign 
countries. Applying this to individuals, 
the professor would presumably find it 
“hard to see much difference in prin- 
ciple” between a thug’s threat to beat, 
blackmail, rob, or murder a business- 
man and a banker’s reluctance to make 
the same businessman a loan or a gift 
unless the latter first sobered up or 
agreed to run his business in a less 
wasteful and reckless manner. Both, in 
the professor’s abstract vocabulary, are 
“threatened coercion.” Either the defi- 
nition of “coercion” is being stretched 
extremely thin or Mr. Angell’s capacity 
for detecting differences is alarmingly 
undeveloped. What he appears to be 
saying is that you “coerce” everybody 
to whom you don’t give money, and 
on the asker’s own terms. . 


r. ANGELL, who teaches economics, 

puts aside economic considera- 
tions as mere irrelevance, and rests his 
case on political grounds. He seems to 
feel that, as a “democracy,” we are 
obliged willy-nilly to pour the Ameri- 
can taxpayer’s money into other “de- 
mocracies.” The shakiness of his stand- 
ards becomes evident when he explains 
why Russia and its “so-called” satel- 
lite states are not democratic. “This is 
true not because they have adopted 
Communist forms of economic organiza- 
tion [his italics], but principally because 
they are governed by minorities which 
have ruthlessly suppressed opposition 
parties and individual free speech,” One 
implication here is that if majorities in- 
stead of minorities were doing the ruth- 





less suppression it wouldn’t be so bad. 
Even more extraordinary is the im- 
plication that Communism’s “economic 
organization” and its suppression of 
individual freedom are quite separate 
things which perhaps exist together in 
Russia c_.'7 by accident. The professor 
seems cc” able of believing, in brief, that 
: under an economic organiza- 
» tion in which the rulers di- 
rectly control every job and 
every medium of expression 
it is only a sort of unlucky 
coincidence that individual 
freedom should not exist. 
“Tt is perfectly true,” con- 
fesses Mr. Angell, that cer- 
tain European governments 
that have come to us for 
help “have nationalized some 
of their industries, and that a num- 
ber of them have set up state trad- 
ing monopolies of various sorts. But 
—so what?” If we treat this taunt as a 
serious question, we might begin by 
pointing out that the professor’s state- 
ment not only minimizes the extent of 
socialism and threatened socialism, but 
ignores altogether the currency chaos 
cited by the Harriman committee and 
the appalling network of economic re- 


_strictions that today disorganize and 


throttle European production. The un- 
easiness in Congress and the country 
about subsidizing socialistic govern- 
ments Mr. Angell dismisses as “based 
on the allegation that socialism is some- 
how ‘a bad thing’ and morally reprehen- 
sible.” It “is not based,” he assures us 
blandly, “on the ground (quite possibly 
valid) that socialized economies are 
somehow less productive.” 

The uneasiness, someone ought to 
inform him, is_ based precisely on 
that ground. The fully justified fear of 
many in this country is that, exactly 
as has already happened with our loan 
to Britain, any further help we pour 
into Europe will be more than nullified 
and offset by the wastage of socialistic 
systems that have destroyed the price 
mechanism and its incentives to produc- 
tion. 


HIS, in fact, is the central dilemma 
Tort foreign aid. For the internal eco- 
nomic policies of Europe are immeas- 
urably more important to its produc- 
tion and recovery than any dollars we 
can supply. 





Newsweek, November 24, 1947 





MR. JOHN BROWNLEE. DISTINGUISHED OPERA AND CONCERT ARTIST 


Lord Calvert is a truly distinguished whiskey...so rare...so smooth...so mellow...that it is intended 


expressly for those who appreciate the finest. Specify Lord Calvert this evening. We believe you will 


agree that here is the most genuinely pleasing drink you ever enjoyed. Tonight...speak the name Lord Calvert! 


Gx Mn of Distinction. LORD (ALERT 


LORD CALVERT IS A ‘“‘CUSTOM” BLENDED WHISKEY, 86.8 PROOF, 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. CALVERT DISTILLERS CORP, NEW YORK CITY. 















When a woman shops 

noting the plumpness 

and the firmness of a fowl... 
selecting with care 

turkey and trimmings for 

a feast... her mind 

travels far beyond 

size and weight and price, 
because, you see 


She has a picture 

in her mind 

that brings to life 
bright new ideas 

that she’s garnered 

for the festive 

holiday spread 

from the pages of 

her favorite magazine. 


McCall’s editors 

know how to implant 
these mental pictures 
that so compellingly 
influence the shopping 
expeditions of women 
in 3,600,000 homes. 


McCall’s Magazine, Adv. Dept., 
444 Madison Ave., New York 22 











RELIGION — 


Autonomous Orthodoxy 


When Archbishop Gregory, metropoli- 
tan of Leningrad and Novgorod, came to 
the United States last summer (NeEws- 
WEEK, July 28), he hoped to heal a four- 
teen-year split in the Russian ‘Orthodox 
Church in America and reunite with Mos- 
cow the San Francisco independents un- 
der Metropolitan Theophilus. Archbishop 


Gregory returned to Russia Nov. 1. At a- 


San Francisco meeting of prelates of the 
American independent group, Metropoli- 
tan Theophilus announced Nov. 13 that 
his branch had decided to remain autono- 
mous—despite increased pressure from 
Moscow and “infiltration of Soviet agents” 
into American Orthodox ranks. 


Catholics and Secularism 


There are many men—and their number is 
daily increasing—who in practice live their lives 
without recognizing that this is God’s world. 
For the most part they do not deny God... 
but they fail to bring an awareness of their 
responsibility to God into their thought and 
action as individuals and members of society. 
This, in essence, is what we mean by secularism. 


And secularism, say the Roman Catholic 
bishops of the United States, “bears a 
heavy burden of responsibility for the 
plight of the world today.” At their an- 
nual meeting in Washington last week, 
these spiritual shepherds of one-third of 
the nation’s churchgoers scored the evils 
of secularism which denies “God’s place 
in His world.” 

The statement, formally signed by the 
fourteen-man administrative board of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
was the latest official yearly pronounce- 
ment of the American Catholic hiérarchy 
on the spiritual, social, and economic state 
of the world. Today they find the world 
“on the brink of chaos.” Men and nations 
may err, they say, and such “social mon- 
strosities as Fascism, Nazism, and Com- 
munism” may germinate and grow, but 
the secular lack of responsibility to God 
is the cause, the true blight of our Chris- 
tian culture. 

Secularism, say the bishops, has touched 
the individual, the family, the school, 
economic life, and the international com- 
munity. It has “completely undermined the 
stability of the family as a divine institu- 
tion.” In home life, “artificial family plan- 
ning on the basis of contraceptive im- 
morality, cynical disregard of the noble 
purposes of sex, a sixty-fold increase in our 
divorce rate during the past century, and 
Widespread failure of the family to dis- 
charge its educational functions are ter- 
tible evils which secularism has brought 
to our country.” 

In education, “secularists have been 
quick to exploit for their own purposes 
the public policy adopted a century ago 
of banning the formal teaching of religion 


Newsweek, November 24, 1947 
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Thousands of shippers and receivers from 

Coast to Coast rely on PIE to deliver their 
goods faster, safer and at low cost. They 
know that PIE’s proved trucking perform- 
ance offers more dependable freight serv- 
ice and greater shipping security. 
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When you choose CROSLEY, you get a truly 
sensible, tivly economical car. Weighing only 
about 1; as much and operating for about , as 
much as more cumbersome, expensive automobiles, 
CROSLEY delivers sensational performance. 


D. L. Bigelow, New York City, drove to 
Florida and back (2450 miles) and averaged over 
37 miles per gallon of gas. 


And you'll be proud of your CROSLEY. These 
smart, ultra-modern passenger cars seat 4 big 
se aR tA LEN people, plus luggage—give you a smooth, sofe 

Toggenburg region tide. CROSLEY'S narrower width ‘‘requires 20, 


inches less than your half of the road". 
SWITZERLAND ... winter fun ahead! ; 


In the all-steel, % 





Coming soon—winter holidays in wonderful 
Switzerland, climaxed this season by the 1948 
Winter Olympic Games. Wherever you go, 
you'll find superb skiing and snow-time fun in 
sunny alpine resorts. Hotel accommodations 

are excellent, prices moderate. Plan well in 
advance with your travel agent for a winter, 

or next spring or summer holiday in Switzerland. 
Write us for free booklet F-7 


\ 1(1 NATIONAL 
\\V INS, tourist 
N WK 


OFFICE 






1948 WINTER 
OLYMPIC GAMES 
St. Moritz 

Jan. 30-Feb. 8 


NEW YORK: 475 FIFTH AVE. SAN FRANCISCO: 661 MARKETST. 











ton PICKUP, you get 
true economy for 
service calls, light 
deliveries, ete, 


In every CROSLEY you get the amazing COBRA 
(COpper BRAzed) steel engine with 7'/, to 1 ratio; 
35 to 50 miles per gallon—carefree cruising, light- 
ning pickup, eager speed. 


=ERESLEF= 


Q. FINE car 


For information and literature, write: Crosiey Motors, 
2532-FG Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 14, Ohio 
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What Are Your 
Chances of Striking 


pay DIRT? 


Very slim indeed! Once in a while 
“dirt” pans out for a gold prospector 
—but by no stretch of the imagina- 
tion can dirt conceivably pay out in’ 
your plant. 


On the contrary, dirt, dust, grime, 
germs, insects and unpleasant odors 
can rip deep into your “cost sheets.” 
Can seriously affect your workers — 
definitely the largest and most expen- 
sive single investment in your busi- 
ness. Protecting this huge investment 
.. . keeping efficiency and profits at 
peak...means giving your employees 
the special protection, comfort, and 
peace-of-mind they deserve, — 
the best sanitary methods obtainable. 


West is your ally in this never-ending 
battle against costly uncleanliness. 
For 56 years, West has served every 
industrial cleaning need with a large 
array of scientifically-prepared prod- 
ucts and services. Like to discover 
this West route to lowered costs? 
Then consult one of almost 500 West 
representatives right away. 


Products that Promote Sanitation 


WESPoip2i3 


42-16 West Street, Long Island City 1,N.Y. 


Cleansing Disinfectants - Insecticides.- Kotex Vending Mactines 


Paper Towels - Automatic Deodorizing Appliances - Liquid Soaps 
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from the curriculum of our common schools 
.. . They positively exclude God from the 
school . . . Omission is as effective as posi- 
tive statement.” 

Man’s Rights and God’s Laws: The 
Catholic churchmen deplored the “disre- 
gard of God and God’s law” which has in- 
vaded the economic structure. Rejecting 
“the postulate of inexorable economic laws 
which fix recurring cycles of prosperity 
and depression,” the bishops also stated 
that “personal profit is not the sole pur- 
pose of economic activity . . . In Chris- 
tian thought the work of man is not a 
commodity to be bought and sold, and 
economic enterprise is an important so- 
cial function in which owner, manager, 
and workman cooperate for the- common 
good.” 

“In the international community,” the 
bishops said emphatically, “there can be 
only one real bond of sane common ac- 
tion—the natural law which calls to God 

. Atheistic Communism . . . stands out 


plainly today as the force which, through 
violence and chicanery, is obstructing the 
establishment of a right juridical order in 
the international community.” 

“In the dark days ahead we dare not 








follow the secularist philosophy.” Rather, 
the bishops feel, “we must be true to our 
historic Christian culture. If all who be- 
lieve in God would make that belief prac- 
tical in their workaday lives . . . we might 
begin to see a way out of the chaos that 
impends.” 


How Men Worship 


Three years ago, Florence Mary Fitch 
wrote a children’s book called “One God: 
The Ways We Worship Him,” an ex- 
planation of Judaism, Catholicism, and 
Protestantism. Its attractive pictures and 
simple, readable text found their way into - 
200,000 American homes. Now Dr. Fitch, - 
emeritus professor. of biblical literature at 
Oberlin College, Ohio, has prepared.a new 
volume on the ways of worship in the 
Orient. Entitled “Their Search for God,’* 
the book presents Hinduism, Confucian- 
ism, Taoism, Shinto, and Buddhism in a 
way that young minds can grasp. It is an 
enjoyable and useful introduction to 


Oriental religions for readers of all ages. 





*THemR SEARCH FoR Gop: Ways oF WorsHIP IN 
THE ORIENT. By Florence Mary Fitch. 160 pages. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. $38. 
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From ‘‘Their Search for God’’ (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard) 


Indian, Chinese, and Japanese children learn Oriental ways of worship 


* Newsweek, November 24, 1947 








ow! Added Another Story to My Plant 


And Found An Amazing Way 
To Cut My Handling Costs 


“40,153.72 


It was a lucky day for me when I decided to have an 
ATCO Specialist come in and survey my material 
handling costs. I did so at the invitation of his com- 
pany, when I read one of their advertisements 
promising a 50% cut in material handling costs. 


It sounded fantastic then, but I’m here to tell you 
they not only delivered enormous material hand- 
ling savings for our company, but made it possible 
for us to add another story to our plant ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE! 


This was accomplished by a moderate invest- 
ment in Automatic Electric Trucks. These miracles 


eoaetrrere, 
Tree 
Stee 


of electric power move, lift and stack many thou- 
sand pounds of material daily, from receiving 
through shipping. 

They do double duty, too, for they stack to ceiling 
heights — gave us the equivalent of an extra story 
in our plant by using free air space from floor to 
ceiling. 

Now, with just one man at the controls, three to 
four men required for the same manual moving and 
lifting operation, are released for more productive 
work. Labor welcomes these mechanized electric 
material handlers. And no wonder. It ends for them 
gruelling, back-breaking manual handling. 


For me, it has saved our business $40,153.72 in 
one year. And we enjoy an extra bonus of increased 
production, more free storage space . . . in fact, 
another story to my plant ... No wonder I say, 
“Let an ATCO Specialist survey your handlin 
methods and costs.” There is no obligation. Send 
the coupon. 
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Automatic Transportation COmpany 


Olv. OF THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO 


.63 West 87th Street, Dept. W-7, Chicago 20, Ill. 


: a. ® 
' | ) Please mail me, without cost, complete facts on how I can cut my material 
| | | | | ( handling costs with Automatic Electric Trucks. ' 
a : gO |} () Have an ATCO Specialist make a free survey of my material handling 


: : ‘ methods and costs. 
- ELECTRIC TRUCKS 


Company Name .....eccececccccecs Aikectncabavdeds Sekanadaasseekwedaads ee 
By ..cceccscecccvccccccccccs eeccccccccccecs POSITION. ...2.eeeeeeeee eeceee oe 
Ligh 
a aia 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE FAMOUS TRANSPORTERS, TRANSTACKERS, AND SKYLIFT ELECTRIC TRUCKS 
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IF YOU WANT 1 
| ae 
FEWER OFFICE ERRORS 


ELECTRIC WATER 
COOLERS 


Cost per employe per day 
About the price of half 
a stick of gum 
CORDLEY & HAYES 


443 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 16 


rn Electric Co., ltd 
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Maximum heat transmission is made possible 
by the flat, oval Reznor designed heat exchanger 
tubes that yield more heat to the soft rush of air 
from the fan. The Heaters are efficient, econom- 
ical and AUTOMATIC. 

Floor or suspended type, automatic, gas fired 
Reznor heaters provide abundant, aut tically 
controlled heat to homes, apartments, offices, fac- 
tories, warehouses, garages, stores, restaurants 
and auditoriums. To end heating problems for any 
size area, write today. 
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it REZNOR CO. 
MERCER, PENNA, 
Gas Heaters Since 1888 


NO BOILERS . NO STEAM LINES 
NO FUEL STORAGE . NO FIRE TENDING 
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SHOWS: 


Mexico on Horseback 


Lt. Col. Humberto Mariles Cortes leaves 
nothing to chance and very little to other 
people. The stubby, pudgy-faced officer 
personally chooses all the mounts as well 
as all the men for the Mexican Army 
horse-show team.’ He has a strict say over 
what his men do, both on and off a horse. 
When a show is going on, he arrives at 
the arena early each morning to look over 
the animals instead of leaving it all to the 
veterinarian. 

Members of other teams regularly ride 
the same horses; the Mexicans never know 


' who will ride which horse in any event 


until the 34-year-old colonel tells them. 
In the show ring, they hold rigidly to the 
doctrine of “control—control at all times” 
that he interminably preaches at them. 
Under Mariles, who has been on the team 
sfnce 1935, a horse can’t call its mind its 
own. Where American jumpers are allowed 
to gallop freely up to a hazard and decide 
for themselves when to make their jump, 
the Mexicans’ are brought in with a more 
deliberate firmness and always wait for 
the familiar pressure of the rider’s knees 
before taking off. 

Winning with Mariles: -A year ago, 
the Mariles methods brought Mexico its 
second team title in the National Horse 
Show in New York, accounting for six 
out of a possible nine first places in inter- 
national military events. At Toronto later, 
the Mexicans won seven out of eight. It 
was no accident that the credit was pretty 
evenly divided between Mariles and his 
fellow riders. Since he took charge in 1941, 
he has sought balanced teams rather than 
superlative individuals. His explanation: 
“Such a team can commit one or two 
faults each and still finish with a much 
better total than teams that get a per- 
fect individual ride.” 

In the 1947 National, which ended in 
Madison Square Garden Nov. 11, the 
colonel’s theory was disconcerted by pure 
chance. The United States Army squad, 
which benefited by it, was just as sur- 
prised as he was. They had brought along 
a fifteen-vear-old bay gelding named 
Swizzlestick after a more highly regarded 
horse, Nipper, had strained a leg. 

Under competent riding by Lt. Col. 
Charles Symroski (whose favorite mount 
was Nipper) , Swizzlestick did better than 
the Irish and Canadian horses combined. 
The Irish team, favorites beforehand, 
failed to win a single first place; Canada 
managed only one. Swizzlestick, bought in 
Nebraska for $165, scored three victories, 
had his value jacked up to $10,000, and 
was pronounced the best Olympic prospect 
in the American string. On different horses, 
Col. Franklin Wing collected two more 
firsts for the United States. 


Ultimately, however, individual excel- 
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@ Put a few drops of Vicks Va-tro-nol in 
each nostril whenever you catch a head 
cold and feel how fast you get relief. 
Va-tro-nol quickly relieves head cold dis- 
tress... opens up cold-clogged nose and 
makes breathing easier. And Va-tro-nol 
helps prevent many colds from develop- 
ing if used at that first warning sniffle or 


sneeze. So try it. 
‘ i KS Follow directions 
in the package. 
VA-TRO-NOL 








professors, principals, presidents, 
deans, instructors and lecturers 


depend on Newsweek for up to the min- 
ute news information, news trends and 
predictions of tomorrow's events. Sub- 
scribe at the Christmas Rate of $4.25*. 


NEWSWEEK, 152 West 42 St., New York 18, N. Y. 
*Holiday rate expires December 31. 





\ ‘| Every Small Business 


BY Needs this ADDOMETER 
ADDING MACHINE 


No other adding machine 
can match all its advantages! 

Adds, subtracts direct, multiplies—quick- 
ly, accurately, So easy to operate—no practice 
necessary. The perfect portable—111x2'» 
in. size, weighs only 14 oz. Eight-column 
($999,999.99) capacity—models also to han- 
dle fractions, feet and inches. Over 
100,000 in use—praised everywhere, Only 
$12.95 postage prepaid—l0 day money- 
back guarantee if not fully satisfied. Com- 
plete descriptive folder on request—or, 
send check or money order NOW. 


Reliable Typewriter & Adding Machine Co. 
oo G-11, 303 W. Monroe St. Chicago 6, !!!. 
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SPORTS 


lence failed to discredit the Mariles way 
of doing things. Four different combina- 
tions of Mexicans won all the team events 
and repeated last year’s victory with seven 
first places to the Americans’ six. 


FOOTBALL: 


Iowa Shows 


His contract said the job was his for 
three more years, but Dr. Eddie Anderson 
is a proud man. Last week, after five drub- 
bings and a tie in eight games, he sub- 
mitted his resignation as head coach of the 
Iowa football team. Before the players 
went out to play their final game last Sat- 
urday against Minnesota, a_ two-touch- 
down favorite, Anderson told them: “If 
you guys have anything in you, you'll 
show it today.” 

Stubbornly, Iowa came from behind to 
win, 13-7. Halfback Bob Smith jubilantly 
commented: “You could see the boys ae 
wanted to win this one for Dr. Anderson —— while teeth are 
and wanted to show a lot of people that , two-tooth inser 
the team was behind him. I think most of 
joes pe at SR: See I. was in the plant of a large electrical manufacturing company 
where many tests had been made with segmental-type circular 
saws of various makes. Results showed that the saw recom- 

Lardner’s mended by the Disstoneer* outproduced all others by a wide 
Fearless Football Forecast margin. An engineer of the company writes: 


for NEWSWEEK 
WEEK END NOV. 22 
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serted Section 
Or y cutting Steet -_ 
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“In one of our recent tests on cutting 1“ x 12” steel plate of 


welding quality—using a 30” diameter, 120-tooth, segmental- 
Notre Dame over Tulane 


Dies Cileas oct 9, Miay’s type saw—the time was 2 minutes and 55 seconds. With a 

Pilieten coer Piatt Disston Inserted-Section High Speed. Steel Metal-Cutting Saw, 

a ay? over es the same pitch and diameter, we reduced the time to 45 seconds.” 
ale over arvar - 

Penn State over Pittsburgh This saw, which is illustrated here, is made in all standard sizes, 

pore Virginia ~ binges ; with inserts ranging from a single tooth to three. Inserts are held 

"I abama over ulsiana ate : ° 

North Carolina over Duke ahaa ome *DISSTONEER—a man who combines the experience of Disston 
. ee pam 1ssto 

Virginia over N. C. State inating up and own a rg leadership and sound engineering knowledge, to find 


the right tool for you—to cut wood, to cut metal and 

other materialsk—and TO CUT YOUR COST OF 

PRODUCTION — not only on special work but on 
ordinary jobs as well. 


REG.U.S.PAT OFF. 


Kentucky over Tennessee* and lateral movement 


Georgia Tech over Furman . 
Vanderbilt over Maryland and can be quickly 


Illinois over Northwestern and easily replaced. 
Michigan over Ohio State a 
Purdue over Indiana i 
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Wisconsin over Minnesota* Your metal-cutting operation may be different. If it is a band saw job, you'll 
Oklahoma over Nebraska __ be interested in 
Kansas over Missouri* : DISSTON METAL CUTTING BAND SAWS 


Rice over Texas Christian 
Southern Methodist over. Baylor 
California over Stanford 


Oregon over Oregon State* high speed cutting of hardened on tooth edge 
Washington over Washington State | & non-ferrous metals, plas- only, for operating at low 
Southern California over U. C. L. A. Regular type, for normal tics and many other Regular type, for normal speeds. Teeth ate milled 

igh speed cutting. —sraterials Made with , “™ see eubling. (not punched) and accu- 
rately set by machine. Made 
with Regular and Buttress 
type teeth. Supplied cut to 


Sai machine length, and joi ' 
mended for friction cute Buttress Tooth Pattern, sth, and joined 


, teady for use...also in 
ting of ferrous metals at oe pad M0 the, 100-foot coils; sizes %" to 


Reinforced type, for heavy. Speeds of not less than for aluminum and %" wide are packed in the 
[ duty high speed cutting. 12,000 f.p.m. magnesium, handy Disston Safety Reel. 


Supplied in Two Types 


HARDENED 
THROUGHOUT for 


HARD EDGE FLEXIBLE 
BACK, blades which are 








Regular and Reinforced 
teeth in all standard 
dimensions. Also recom- 


*But who knows? 





Score on judgment passes for week 
end of Nov. 15: Completed 15, fum- 
bled 8, both sides offside 2. Success 
average to date: 134 right, 55 wrong, 
11 tied: 70.9%. a SEs i Fst 
) HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC., 1146 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S.A. 
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Syracuse is growing 
every day + new indus- 
tries, new enterprises, 
new business to be 
served in Syracuse 
and Upstate New 
York. Cover them all 
from Hotel Syracuse 
as headquarters. A 
constantly modern 
hotel. Home of the 
new Cavalier Room. 
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NEWS FACTS ,... FINGER IIPS 


Now you can find any important current news item 
and those of the past 7 years in seconds! With 
this unique weekly news digest and its cumula- 
tive cross-index you can locate instantly every 
name, date, figure, act or quote Authoritative, 
unbiased, complete. Nothing else like this in the 
U.S. Send for descriptive FREE booklet today. 














FACTS ON wee ° —- Las 11A, 516 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 18, N.Y. 
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fers a unique program of time- saving 
neg rg visual alds—up-— 





This Valuable 
32-page book 
points way to 
healthy scalp 


and vigorous 
attractive hair 





Tells you the WHY, WHAT and HOW of self 
care for the hair, to give you MAXIMUM results 
in scalp health, hair vigor, hair attractiveness. 
Every page is authentic, practical, helpful. 
Based on sound scientific findings and exten- 
sive clinical experience. Very clear, specific. 



















Partial Contents: 
Science vs. Mystery & Magic 
Seven Essentials of Scientific Care 


What to Do if you have. Dandruff and 
its complications 


What to Do if you have Dry Scalp & Hair 
What to Do if you have Oily Scalp & Hair 


“What You Can Do About Saving Your Hair’ 
is compiled from authoritative dermatological 
sources, with the same care as other Ephraim 
literature, appropriate parts of which have 
been commended by publications of the 
American Medical Ass'n., American Nursing 
Ass‘n., and other scientific groups. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


EPHRAIM & COMPANY 
160 Summit Street, Dept. N-4 
Newark 4, New Jersey 
Please send me, without cost, the 32-page booklet 
“What YOU can do about SAVING YOUR HAIR”. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
Established 1928 
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Mrs. 

Miss (PRINT OR TYPE NAME) 
Address 

Clty Zone——. State 
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SPORT WEEK 





Political News On the Cuff 


by JOHN LARDNER 


HE growth of political commentat- 
ee in fact, all kinds of commentat- 


ing, is something that makes the mind 
reel, Have you ever found a parking 
ticket on your car in which the cop has 
inserted a brief column about Washing- 


ton or the inside story of our foreign 
policy? Well, neither have I, as yet, but 


the time is just around the 
corner. 
There comes to head this 


Unique Service (“Formerly 
Associated with Daily Rac- 
ing Form”), published on a 
single. page .of a pleasantly 
bilious green hue. I have had 
in my day a place onthe 
mailing lists of many racing 
wizards, from Stupendous 
Service through Unbeatable Service to 
Dr. Peppercorn’s Weekly Spot Bet. 
They all made educational reading 


within narrow horizons, their editorial 
message being framed along these lines: 
“Who gave you Oatmeal in the 4th at 
Laurel? Paid $4.90.” Unique Service 1s 
something else again, and properly 
named, It carries a Washington column 
along with its horse dope. 

The cavalry department of Unique 
Service is pretty orthodox. 

“Shrub 3rd,” writes the editor, pre- 
sumably Mr. Unique himself, “makes 
its real effort today . . . chance at a 
price . . . tab across the board ... 
Solator 6th ... is up to winning effort 


and this looks like the spot . . . special 
release ran 2nd, $6.50.” 


o FAR, old stuff. But in the right- 

hand column of the page we find 
the Mark Sullivan or Alsop Bros. of 
the tipster press, a chap who signs him- 
self C. B. S. and writes a department 
headed “Sincerely.” 

“The election returns,” says C. B. S., 
“as predicted in this column some time 
ago, indicated a decided shift away 
from the Republican ticket. Which is 
proof enough that the public is tired of 
the high-price Republican regime it has 
been receiving from the present Con- 
gress. The Republicans had the ball and 
instead of gaining yardage in prepara- 
tion for the Presidential goal in 1948 ... 
it lost more ground than ever before 

. Its policies and platform are as 
outmoded as it was in the Hoover era 
. . . Truman is the lesser of the two 
evils . . “Not much to choose from.” 





. 


_ Regardless of the merit of this anal- i 


_ysis (the special release ran second at - 


$6.50, but the political man may be . 
sounder than the. horse man),. it is a 
sign’ that the .tip-card press is begin- 


_ ning to awaken to its responsibilities to 


the whole family, The ideal’ tip card 


should | have something for the horse 


player, something for Moth- 
er, something for Dad, some- 
thing for Junior. If there is 
room enough in the offices 
of Unique Service, which are 
located on the ground floor 
of Lock Box No. 358, Grand 
Central Station, New York 
17, N. Y., I believe a depart- 
ment of food hints, a comic 
strip, and possibly a cross- 
word puzzle might be added. 

The Washington column is, of course, 
the basic extra feature which no piece 
of paper that circulates among intelli- 


gent people can afford to be without. 
For ‘some time I have been trying to 


find useful employment, for my: oldest. 
son, who otherwise may never come 
down from the top of an elm tree in 
which he has been carving his initials 


since early July. I have now got the 


spot for him, as political columnist for 
the Old Southern Hand Laundry, 


which barbecues my shirts and socks. 


HE Old Southern Hand Laundry 

puts out a laundry slip, a pink job 
in one page, for discriminating readers. 
Naturally, its business column, with 
Wall Street flashes like “6 hkefs. 24c,” 
takes precedence. In fact, that is the 
only column the slip is carrying right 
now. But I am pretty sure the propri- 
etor will be so delighted with my 
thought, when I mention it, that I will 
have no trouble slipping a bit of nepo- 
tism across his guard. 

As a veteran make-up man, I can 
see where the editor of the Old South- 
ern Hand Laundry slip can find space 
for about 200 words of Washington 
comment a week by moving the sheet- 
and-towel news three inches to the left. 
The political columnist will then be free 
to tell about the secret tax plans of 
Representative Knutson, and, frankly, 
I think it'll startle you. 

The laundry-slip political concession 


_ has added possibilities which do not es- 


cape me. There is a laundry of some 
sort in every town in the country. Wait 
till they start syndicating the kid. 
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25 Fruehauf Trailers are made a part 
of new Plant-to-Warehouse Mechanized ads | 

e. e e Smooth Trailer interior permits mechanical lift-trucks to roll 
Distribution System right in with loaded pallets, Note the patented steel-ribbed 


° floor — hat sections of steel welded to crossemembers which 
A i every short-cut is being employed to help keep support the floor boards over their entire length, 


the cost of food down to a minimum — particularly 
in distribution and handling methods, 































Kroger Company, long users of the Trailer Method of 
hauling, has added 25 new Fruehauf Stainless Steel Vans 
as an important part of its mechanized conveyor belt. 
These new Fruehaufs will link plants and warehouses 
throughout the Middle West in a two-way operation. 


By lift-truck and pallet loading method, much of the 
crated fruit and heavy canned-goods are wheeled right 
into the new Trailers, cutting heavy manual handling 
and speeding delivery. 


These gleaming Vans of non-corrosive Stainless Steel 
are a new type of over-the-road equipment for Kroger. 
Lighter but stronger, they increase payloads as well as 
lower operating and maintenance costs. 


° e ! 
The advantages of Stainless Steel are many. Big, cost- *¥en ios durable. oy 7 Ste ERs 
. ; : . ° an 
conscious fleet owners across the nation are buying this @ Sic; el wea 
tainle Pains; 


equipment in numbers which say in no uncertain terms: 
Stainless Steel Fruehaufs are today’s best Trailer buy. 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO. e DETROIT 32 
70 Factory Service Branches 


Send for free booklet 
FRUEHAUF STAINLESS STEEL TRAILERS 


PULL 


“ENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION’ \ acest. 
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TO( yews... 
and still in the bast of hands , 
JAMES E-PEPPER 


Precious Pre Wear Bottled in Bond 


% KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 


This whiskey is 6 years old. 100 proof « James E. Pepper & Co., Lexington, Ky. 
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—— THEATER —— 
Dull Gaelic Plough 


Three years ago the Abbey Theater, 
wellspring of such Irish talent as Barry 
Fitzgerald, Sara Allgood, and the late F. J. 
McCormick, began to feel the effects of 
Premier Eamon De Valera’s pro-Gaelic 
policy. Ernest Blythe, De Valera-appointed 
director of the Irish National Theater, 
decreed Gaelic plays and Gaelic-speaking 
actors and actresses have precedence over 
all else at the Abbey. The result was that 
the quality of the plays declined, and the 
non-Gaelic-speaking players went else- 
where, many of them to Hollywood. 

Discontent at this state of affairs reached 
a climax Nov. 8 when, at a performance 
of Sean O’Casey’s “The Plough and the 
Stars,” a young poet and playwright named 








The Abbey of the pre-Gaelic era 


Valentin Iremonger mounted the stage at 
intermission and said to the audience: 

“When the poet Yeats [William B. 
Yeats, one of the founders of the Abbey] 
died, he left behind him the Abbey Thea- 
ter as a legacy to the Irish nation. Today, 
seven years after his death, owing to the 
incompetent artistic policy of the present 
directors, there is nothing left of all that 
fine glory. You have seen the quality of 
the present production of Sean O’Casey’s 
masterpiece, and as a protest against such 
a presentation I, for one, will now leave 
this theater.” 

He walked out, and his exit —_e off 
speeches and similar exits by five other 
writers, all of whom berated the perform- 
ance and the policy which was responsible 
for it. 

The playwrights were not alone in con- 
demning the production. The critic for 
The Irish Times said the next day that “if 
one had not seen the play before, one 
would be horrified,” and Gabriel Fallon, 
in The Standard, called it “an inferior 
dress rehearsal.” 
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Down comes the curtain. Up go the 
lights. Off come such things as theater 
wardrobes are made of-—filling ham- 
pers backstage, ready for. a thorough 
washing. For footlight glamour begins 
with fresh, sparkling costumes. 

But whether it’s camisoles and 
bloomers or the family wash, today’s 
laundry has the answer. Many plants 
sort the average bundle into as many 
as 12 classifications, thus assuring 
extra care in spotless cleaning. And 
to insure the proper washing formula 
for each job, thousands of leading 





laundries and dry-cleaning plants em- 
ploy Wyandotte Laundry Compounds. 
These are speciclized to meet every 
laundry need. 

Wyandotte Laundry Compounds 
are typical of the Wyandotte Products 
doing quick, safe and efficient work 
in a wide variety of cleaning fields— 
in hotels, dairies, restaurants, schools. 
No matter what your cleaning prob- 
lem may be, ‘Wyandotte has the 
product for the job—and a trained 
representative nearby to study your 
requirements, 





Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation 

is the world’s largest manufacturer of 
specialized cleaning compounds for 
business and industry. Wyandotte 

is also one of the world’s major pro- 
ducers of soda ash, caustic soda, bicar- 
bonate of soda, chlorine, dry ice, and 
calcium carbonate. Wyandotte produces 
glycols and related compounds, 

certain aromatic sulfonic acid deriva- 
tives and other organic intermediates. 


yandotte 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


SPECIALIZED CLEANING COMPOUNDS 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Wyandotte, Michigan e Offices in Principal Cities 
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There is nothing a workshop owner would 
rather receive than a South Bend Lathe. 
Or, if it’s for yourself, a hint to the right 
person is all that may be needed. 

Make this a memorable Christmas for 
someone...or for yourself with a South 
Bend Lathe. It will bring years of pleasure- 
packed hours as only America’s most pop- 
ular metal working lathe can do. 

See our local distributor. You will find 
his name under “Machine Tools” in your 
classified phone book...or write direct 
for catalog and prices. 


All popular workshop sizes 


Prompt : 3 
Deli p available direct from our local 
etvery  distributor’s stock. 
Prices start at $145, f.o.b. 
Prices factory at South Bend, electri- 
cal equipment extra. 
. Factory Time Payment Plan— 
Time 25 per cent down, 12 months 
Payments to pay the balance. Moderate 


finance charge. 


SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 
Building Better Lathes Since 1906 
519 E. Madison St., South Bend 22, Ind. Samu 


SOUTH BEND 


ee . ee | 
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Acme Photos European 


It was the New Look but it didn’t look very new 


New Look at Grand Opera 


For its 63rd opening last week the Met- 
ropolitan Opera offered two main attrac- 
tions: the New Look and Verdi’s “Un 
Ballo in Maschera.” Owing to circum- 
stances beyond its control, it also offered 
Mrs. Frank Henderson, widow of an oil 
millionaire. Mrs. Henderson—now in her 
70s—put her leg upon a table in Sherry’s 
upstairs bar at the Met and asked: “What’s 
Marlene Dietrich got that I haven’t got?” 
Even if the answer was clear to everyone 
but her, Mrs. Henderson got what she has 
always seemed to want: publicity. 

Up until this episode, everything had 
been running true to form. Those who 
wanted to hear the opera were inside the 
house hearing it—even if the performance 
did turn out to be distinctly on the dull 
side. Those who came to see and be seen 
were in the bar doing just that. The er- 
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Mrs. Henderson as a Met spectacle 








mine and jewels were dazzling—but no 
more so than the display of bare shoul- 
ders and low necklines. If that was the 
New Look, then it was as old as the Gar- 
den of Eden. 

Musically, it could not be said that the 
Met had started its season sensationally. 
Later in the week the restoration of 
Massenet’s “Manon” was passable but 
uninspired. Ahead, however, lay Charpen- 
tier’s “Louise,” Benjamin Britten’s “Peter 
Grimes,’ and a new production of Wag- 
ner’s Ring Cycle. The outstanding debu- 
tante of the first week was the American 
soprano Polyna Stoska (NEWSWEEK, 
Nov. 17). 


The Met’s Money 


The advertisement of the Metropolitan 
Opera which appeared in New York news- 
papers just previous to opening night Nov. 
10 was baffling. The premiere, it read, was 
all sold out. That was not news. But under 
the notice of the next four operas to be 
given ran this phrase: “The available seats 
for above four performances are now 
available.” 

Unlike Al Capp’s comic-strip character 
Available Jones, this did not mean that 
anything was available for a price. Far 
from it. What it meant, with some ex- 
ceptions, was that you could take your 
money to the box office and you couldn't 
buy a seat—not a seat, that is, with un- 
impaired sight of the stage. The reason: 
the Met is more than 85 per cent sub- 
scribed. With only a very few token ex- 
ceptions, those seats which remain are 
around the sides of the horseshoe. From 
most of them, the full stage cannot be 
seen, and of this fact the customer is duly 
warned. Despite this, these window-sale 
seats are usually gone within hours after 
they are put on sale. ‘ 

Around these facts lies one of the great- 
est problems of today’s Metropolitan 
Opera Association. Through its own press 
office, through the Metropolitan Opera 
Guild, and through the Texaco radio 
broadcasts on Saturday afternoons, the 
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1. The great new Stinson for '48! In your choice of two 4-place models. The 
Stinson Flying Station Wagon, pictured here, carries four people and 100 
lbs. of baggage... two people and 440 cargo-lbs.. .. or pilot and 640 cargo- 
Ibs. Cruises at 130 m.p.h. at 5,000 ft. with new non-stop range of 554 miles. 





70 BUSINESS ANO PROFESSIONAL MEN ...10000. FOR IS 





Stinson makes F important announcements! 


E new Stinson 4-place planes for ’48 are here 
.. . stepped up in speed, range and payload. 


And along with these “fly-anywhere”’ utility 


planes, Stinson announces two carefully-planned 
programs for acquainting new thousands of business 
and professional men with the extra comfort, safety 
and time-saving values of personal flying... 


¢ To prove the comfort and the safe simplicity of 
personal flying, Stinson offers free flight instruction 
to business and professional men, under its new 
Executive Flight Instruction Plan. 


® To prove the convenience, safety and time-saving 


2. Free flight instruction —up to and in- 
cluding solo — is offered to a limited 
tumber of business and professional men. 
You learn quickly, easily and safely under 
Govenment-approved instructors. 


( Se eo Se 
3. A business-trip demonstration flight is 
offered without obligation. Experienced 
pilot will fly you to any point within 150 
miles, and return, to show how Stinson 
can reduce your travel time. 


advantages of Stinson travel, Stinson will fly you 
on one of your routine business trips, without cost 
or obligation to you. 


Plan now to see Stinson for ’48—on display at 
your Stinson dealer’s. And today, mail the coupon 
for full information on Stinson plans for introducing 
personal flying to business and professional men! 


_,.. Stinson 


builder of America’s most useful personal plane 


Check and mail for: 
(_] Executive Flight Demonstration 
(] Business-Trip Demonstration Flight 
[_] Stinson Planes 


Just attach this ne to your letterhead 
and mail direct to Mr. Wm. H. Klenke, 
Jr., General Sales Manager, Stinson 
Division, Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corporation, Wayne, Michigan. 


Name 


Firm Name 
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Type of Business. 
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ONE MAN HANGS IT 
. +. ready for use 


¢ Powerful, speedy, safe, efficient. 
Operated with one hand. Variable 
speed from creep to maximum 
rated speed. Write for descriptive, 
fully illustrated folder. 
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Screw Drivers 
& Nut Setters 


KELLER TOOL COMPANY 


4711 Jack Street 
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Met has sold itself far beyond the circum- 
scribed territory in which it used to op- 
erate. Since 1942, the number of empty 
seats at any performance has dwindled 
to near nonexistence. And for three years 
now, the Met has come up with an operat- 
ing profit, however small. 

Good as this is, it could be much better 
—if the Met had a bigger house designed 
on more modern lines. Yet for many rea- 
sons, a change from the old Met would 
hurt. Its central location is advantageous, 





Now that the war is over, the Met faces 
a greater challenge than ever. It is not 
enough that it balance its budget; it must 
also maintain its worldwide prestige. And 
nobody knows that better than the Met. 
Edward Johnson, general manager of the 
company since 1935, puts it this way: 
“The Metropolitan continues to stand 
as one of the great artistic institutions in 
the world. Now, however, our standards 
will be increasingly challenged as the great 
opera houses of Europe and South Amer- 















































The increasing shadow of Met subscriptions through the years 


and its atmosphere and prestige are in- 
valuable. But the Met has brought its 
opera to the people, and now there isn’t 
enough room for the people. 

Naturally, there are those who advocate 
the abolishment of the subscription series. 
But since the Met operates without the 
help of state or Federal subsidies, this 
would mean a financial gamble too great 
to risk. And once a subscriber, it appears, 
always a subscriber until death do you 
part. The turnover per year is only 20 per 
cent. Ten per cent of the subscribers have 
held their seats for 40 years or more; 20 
per cent for 30 years; 20 per cent for twen- 
ty years; 15 per cent for ten years, and 15 
per cent for five years. 

High Cost of Opera: This money in 
the bank is vital in view of the rising costs 
of opera. Lined up against the $11,808.28 
profit which the Met earned last year—the 
best fiscal year in its history—were ex- 
penses which included the following: sing- 
ing artists and conductors, $597,461.55; 
orchestra, $509,424.06; chorus, $237,247.48, 
and stage departments, labor and mate- 
rials $491,749.34. The biggest single source 
of income is the take from New York per- 
formances—$1,670,611.93. Others include 
$773,904.34 from out-of-town perform- 
ances and $166,043.88 from the weekly 
broadcasts. 


ica return to their former grandeur. Any 
enforced lowering of Metropolitan stand- 
ards or inability to meet worldwide com- 
parisons, would lead inevitably to loss of 
leadership.” 


Flagstad’s Triumph 


Among those missing from the Met’s 
roster this season is the Norwegian so- 
prano, Kirsten Flagstad. The controversy 
over whether she was or was not a collab- 
orationist still continues, and the Met 
frankly refuses to risk possible censure 
from its subscribers. 

So on Sunday, Nov. 16, Mme. Flagstad 
made her first American operatic appear- 
ance since the war in Chicago and not 
New York. The performance was “Tristan 
und Isolde” for the benefit of the Chicago 
symphony’s pension fund. Conducting was 
Artur Rodzinski, new maestro of the 
Chicago orchestra, and singing Tristan 
was Set Svanholm. 

It was a historic performance which no 
member of the packed house will ever 
forget. Rodzinski and his symphony were 
magnificent and, for a Flagstad Isolde 
grown greater with time and trouble. the 
audience didn’t bother with cheers—t 
yelled. The Met’s caution was Chicago's 
triumph. 
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“Should a child be named after 


ASKED ELSIE, THE BORDEN COW 








- E sHOULD NOT!” 
bellowed Elmer, 
the bull. “Why do you 
suppose I—I mean you— 
got Borden’s to run a big 
$25,000 name contest to 
find him a name? So he 
wouldn’t be named after 
a broken-down uncle!” 

“But,” protested Elsie, 
“maybe our son won't 
like the name the contest judges pick. 
Maybe we should wait till he’s old enough 
to pick his own name.” 

“By that time,” snapped Elmer, “you'll 
have him tagged Fauntleroy or Percy!” 

“Don’t worry about that,” laughed Elsie. 
“T won't have a chance to name him any- 
thing! Right now, the judges are voting on 
the name my baby will answer to.” 

“Those judges,” menaced Elmer, “better 
pick a good, he-man name — or Borden’s 
will hear from me!” 

“Oh,” chirped Elsie,“ Borden’s hears from 
all sorts of folks. Nice things about wonder- 
ful Lady Borden Ice Cream. It’s the world’s 
smoothest ice-cream eating!” 
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“Woman,” groaned Elmer, “how can you 
talk about ice cream when the wonderful- 
est son a guy ever had lies there without a 
first name?” 

“Oh, Daddy,” giggled young Beulah, 
“don't act so icky, Little Whosiz: looks 
divinely happy.” 

“Icky? Whosiz?” frowned Elmer. “What 
in thunderation kind of talk is that?” 

“It’s just young folks’ jargon, dear,” ex- 
plained Elsie. “Like my saying, as an exam- 
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ple— Lady Borden Ice Cream sends me!” 

“Sends you?” exploded Elmer. “Where?” 

“Into ecstasies over its creamy richness,” 
tittered Elsie. “Lady Borden Ice Cream is 
made with golden cream, beautiful fruits, 
heavenly flavors — blended by master ice 
cream makers! It truly is fil for a golden 
Spoon!” 

“Get back on the 
line!” commanded El- 
mer. ‘“‘Haven’t the 
judges given you one 
hint as to what my 
son’s name will be?” 

“None,” replied Elsie, 
“except to say the win- 
ning name will fit baby 
like a glove. As grand a fit, for instance, as 
the name None Such is for Borden’s None 
Such Mince Meat. It makes the eatingest, 
spiciest, Thanksgivingest pie of them all! 
Old-fashioned mince pie — with luscious 
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fruit-rich filling made from a 62-year-old 
New England recipe!” 

“Quit working yourself into a lather 
about None Such!” said Elmer. 

“But, dear,” objected Elsie, “there’s no 
work to Borden’s None Such Mince Meat. 
Those plump raisins—tart curls of citrus 
peel — pick-of-the-crop apples —are cleaned 
and chopped, then blended with savory 
spices from foreign lands!” 
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“Google, google, 
google—google, google, 
goo, goo, GOO!” crowed 
the baby. 

“Elsie! Beulah!” cried 
Elmer. “My son’s talk- 
ing—talking! Mavbe 
he’s telling us what to 
call him!” 





“And maybe,” teased Elsie, “he’s just 
finishing off this ad for his mother. Maybe 
all those Goo’s mean if it’s Borden’s, it’s 
GOT to be goo—goo—GOOD!” 

© The Borden Company 





For Longer Service Life 


ALL J&L PERMASET PREFORMED WIRE ROPE 


Now Lubricated with BRONZ-LUBE... 





The insert above was drawn from an actual 
photomicrograph It shows how fine flakes of 
special, soft bearing metal contained in BRONZ- 
LUBE fill spaces between all wires and strands 
providing smooth bearing surfaces which 
reduce wear caused by internal friction. 
BRONZ-LUBE is fluid when applied, at high 
temperatures, but after cooling forms a closely 


adhering coating that will not melt below 200°F. 


Wire ropes are machines and like all 
machines need the best lubricant to 
give long service life. BRONZ-LUBE 
a new exclusive J&L wire rope lubri- 
cant, contains minute particles of soft 
anti-friction bearing metal. This new 
expensive lubricant with exceptional 
qualities for adhering to steel has been 
developed through months of research 
by J&L wire rope engineers and 
lubrication experts. Each individual 
wire, each strand and the entire J&L 
wire rope is coated with this superior, 
longer lasting lubricant. It reduces 
wear caused by internal friction when 
the rope is working under heavy loads 
and flexing over sheaves and drums. 
BRONZ-LUBE having a high film 
strength of 50,000 Ibs. per square inch 
will not “squeeze out’’ between rope 
wires under extreme lateral pressures. 

In addition to being a better lubri- 


JONES & LAUGHLIN 











..- Containing soft alloy bearing metal that 


plates each wire and strand for longer wear! 


cant, BRONZ-LUBE is water repellent 
—retards washing off even in salt 
water. BRONZ-LUBE prevents cor- 
rosion . . . resists abrasion. The perfect 
bond between BRONZ-LUBE and 
steel wire provides a plating composed 
of petroleum and soft bearing metal 
that does not creep, wipe off, or drip, 
even on a hot summer day. Yet it is 
extremely flexible and does not harden, 
crack or decrease in adhesion at 40° 
below zero! You get all these advan- 
tages at no extra cost when you buy 
J&L Wire Rope lubricated and pro- 
tected with BRONZ-LUBE. 

All J&L permaset preformed wire 
rope is lubricated with BRONZ-LUBE. 
It is already setting new performance 
records in earth moving, material han- 
dling and oil well drilling. You can 
obtain this longer service . . . reduce 
your maintenance costs with J&L 


STEEL CORPORATION 


BRONZ-LUBE protected Wire Rope. 
Place your order now with your J&L 
wire rope distributor or any J&L sales 
office or warehouse. 


Keep exact wire rope performance 
data. For free wire rope service record 
cards and convenient plastic holder, write 
on business letterhead to Wire Rope Sales 
Dept., Room 910 Jones & Laughlin 
Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 














One World in Miniature 


Two months ago the parents’ association 
of United Nations staff members held a 
meeting at Lake Success, N. Y., to discuss 
a problem of deep personal concern but 
little world significance: the organization of 
some kind of educational system for their 
own children. . 

A provisional board was elected and 
plans drawn for an international school to 
provide instruction in all grades of pre- 
college study. Of the 900 United Nations 
children, including some 600 Americans, 
the youngest gave the greatest worry. The 
hoard therefore concentrated on develop- 
ing a nursery school for children in the 3- 
to 5-year age group. 

Last week the first nursery school was 
formally inaugurated. Actually it had been 
in operation ‘since Oct. 17 with 28 children 
from ten countries in attendance. For its 
director, the UN parents borrowed Mrs. 
Lea Cowles, a nursery authority, from the 
University of Alabama. 

Housed in an old colonial farmhouse at 
a corner of the UN interim headquarters, 
the school offered facilities for sleep, meals, 
and play. Happy UN parents could leave 
their offspring at 9 a.m. when they went 


Children from many lands at the new nursery school for sons and daughters of UN delegates and staff members 
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to work, and take them home again at 6. 
Mothers with free time, and occasionally 
some fathers, readily contributed their 
services as “faculty” members. 

At its formal opening visitors to the 
school were astonished to see the amiable 
relations existing among the children. A 
little Russian girl played with a young 
Britisher; a tiny South African raced up 
and down with a little boy from Poland; 
a Chinese girl poured tea for a lad from 
the Philippines. 

Groups of boys and girls sat on the 
floor, happily playing with blocks and un- 
dismayed by any language barriers. One 
boy was the son of the Russian interpreter 
for Andrei Y. Vyshinsky, Russian delegate. 
As one observer wisecracked, he seemed 
to be enjoying himself thoroughly with no 
trace of suspicion of anyone. 

For the Future: The basic idea of the 
school will be to make all pupils proficient 
in English and French, the two working 
languages of the United Nations. A second 
nursery school will be opened probably 
next September, as well as an elementary 
school. A secondary school is also in the 
plans. Meanwhile the older children of UN 
parents either attend public schools in the 
neighborhoods where they live or are 
enrolled in private schools, 
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REVIEWS: 


Rosalind Becomes Electra 


“Mourning Becomes Electra” has been 
brought to the screen under the joint 
auspices of RKO-Radio and the Theater 
Guild. The result is a film of such stature 
and power that it must be seen by anyone 
more than casually interested in either 
the stage or the movies. 

Although the play ran approximately 
six hours when the Guild first presented it 
in 1931, Dudley Nichols’s screen version 
accomplishes its purpose in 2 hours and 
55 minutes, without sacrificing anything 
relevant to the depth and scope of the 
O’Neill trilogy. In writing about the doomed 
house of Mannon in Massachusetts at the 
close of the Civil War, O’Neill has created 
a modern Greek tragedy about a New Eng- 
land Orestes and Electra. There is even an 
approximation of the Greek chorus in the 
persons of the aged handy man, Seth 
(Henry Hull), and the gossipy neighbors. 
However, the playwright relies on the 
psychological approach to replace the 
Greeks’ reliance on the gods and on super- 
natural retribution. 

Curse of Manneon: The effect is just 
as grim and relentless—perhaps even more 
so—for modern audiences. The great, 
templelike Mannon mansion overlooking 
the town is a brooding tomb of death and 
twisted minds and inverted relationships. 
To bring the family history up to date: 
Christine Mannon (Katina Paxinou) mur- 
ders her husband, Ezra (Raymond Mas- 
sey). The son, Orin (Michael Redgrave) , 
shoots his mother’s lover, Captain Brant 
(Leo Genn), and his mother kills herself. 
And the sister, Lavinia (Rosalind Russell) , 
growing more and more like the mother 
she hated, eventually drives her brother to 
suicide. 

Only Lavinia, the implacable Electra 
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Culver 


Identical scenes from the movie (left) and stage versions of “Electra” 


of this tragedy, survives the Mannon 
curse. But she survives only to lose her 
fiancé, and to spend the rest of her days 
locked up in a shuttered mansion haunted 
with memories of the Mannon dead. 
There are times when this adaptation 
of “Mourning Becomes Electra,” in play- 
ing its tragedy to the hilt, becomes a little 
too much of a good thing. And there are 
moments when it borders dangerously on 
the overdone side. It is difficult to tell 
whether this is the result of time, or of the 
movie medium itself. In any case, the cour- 
age and intelligence behind the production 
are indisputable, and both Dudley Nichols’s 
direction and the acting are admirable. 
Miss Paxinou is properly sinister as the 
single-minded Mrs. Mannon, although she 
is inclined to overact a role that from its 
very nature calls for underacting. Red- 
grave, after an unimpressive start, turns 
in a sensitive characterization of the mam- 
ma’s boy. But it is Miss Russell as the 
tortured, fate-driven Lavinia who domi- 
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nates this film with the finest perform- 
ance of her career. (MourniING Becomes 
Evectra. RKO-Radio, in association wit!) 
the Theater Guild, Inc. Dudley Nichois, 
producer-director.) 


Man and Wife 


“Her Husband’s Affairs” is a wispy lit- 
tle farce, made enjoyable primarily by 
the efforts of Lucille Ball. Playing the wife 
of a wonder boy of advertising (Franchot 
Tone), she gets him out of one mess after 
another, while he plugs a miracle cream 
which variously removes hair, grows it 
again, and turns human flesh to glass. 
Only Miss Ball’s instinctive sense of 
comedy keeps matters from getting com- 
pletely out of hand. The one complaint 
that can be registered against her is that 
she saves her husband from being elec- 
trocuted at the end. 

Ben Hecht and Charles Lederer are re- 
sponsible for the script, but only occasion- 
ally is that fact evident. They can do 
much better, and Miss Ball deserves at 
least that. (Her Huspanp’s Arrarrs. Co- 
lumbia. Raphael Hakim, producer. S. 
Sylvan Simon, director.) 


Skelton’s Merton 


Harry Leon Wilson’s novel, “Merton of 
the Movies,” as adapted by Marc Connelly 
and George Kaufman, was a Broadway hit 
in 1922 and, two years later, with its stage 
star, Glenn Hunter, in the title role, proved 
equally successful as a movie. A subse- 
quent screen revival eight years later with 
Stuart Erwin replacing Hunter was called 
“Make Me a Star,” but it was still cer- 
tified, unadulterated Merton. 

M-G-M’s current revival uses the orig- 
inal title and obviously stems from its 
thrice-told source. Otherwise, any resem- 
blance to Merton as you remember him is 
strictly incidental, and pretty much what 
you would expect from a Red Skelton ve- 
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Merton: Glenn Hunter, 1924; Stuart Erwin, 1932; Red Skelton, 1947 


Newsweek, November 24, 1947 














A Schenley 
Mark of Merit 
Whiskey 


When you’re in the 


spotlight and you’re judged 


by your hospitality, 


there is only one choice... 


NATURALLY, AT THE FINER STORES AND BARS « Blended Whistey 86 Prost. 62'/.% Grate Neutral Spirits. Copyright 1947, Schenley Distillers Corp., N.Y. € 
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ls a pleasant chase, following the sun with Southern 


Pacific. And S.P. is the logical way to go, if you plan to spend the winter where the sun does. 
Our Golden State and Sunset Route trains between Chicago or New Orleans and Los Angeles 
are the only main line trains direct to Tucson, Phoenix, Palm Springs and other resort and 
guest ranch centers in the southwest. 


Tbveryting about these trains is designed 
for your comfort. They are fast. For example: 
Only 35 hours from fascinating New Orleans 
to Tucson on the Sunset Limited via San An- 
tonio and El Paso; 39's hours, Chicago to 
Phoenix, on the Golden State (Rock Island- 
Southern Pacific). But, more important, they 
are smooth-riding, air-conditioned, clean and 
safe— as are their companion trains, the 
Argonaut and Imperial. Whether you ride in 
luxurious modern Pullmans, or low-fare re- 
clining chair cars, you enjoy the comforts of 
home en route on S. P. trains. 

Our representatives can tell you all about 
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L. C. Ioas, Dept. NW-111, 

310 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, III. 
Please send me, free, your booklet, ' 

“Southern Arizona and Southwestern 

Ranches & Resorts.” 


Name. 








City & Zone. State. 
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these trains. There is an S. P. representative 
near you almost any place along our lines (see 
the map) and in most large eastern cities. 
They know the southwestern territory like a 
book, and will be glad to help you with your 
vacation plans. Or, if you’d rather have the 
book, mail the coupon below for an exciting, 
20-page folder about Southern Arizona and 
Southwestern ranches and resorts. 


S-P 


The friendly 
Southern Pacific 
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hicle. Nevertheless, Skelton’s Merton is 
still a small-town yokel who goes to Holly- 
wood with the idea that he is a dramatic 
actor, gets his chance, and turns out to be 
so perfervidly hammy that the studio ex- 
ecutives cross their fingers and bill him 
as a comedian. 

While both Hunter and Erwin played 
Merton for pathos, Skelton of necessity 
has to take a remodeled script as it comes 
and act himself. He isn’t pathetic, although 
he does try, and he isn’t as funny as he 
has been in the past. But if you subscribe 
to the Skelton school of comedy, “Merton 
of the Movies” is an entertaining film. 
(MerRTON OF THE Movirs. Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer. Albert Lewis, producer. Rob- 
ert Alton, director.) 


Volpone on Celluloid 


Ben Jonson would recognize a 1940 
French film version* of his seventeenth- 
century “Volpone,” though quite a good 
deal of it, including the ending, would be 
news to him. On the other hand, he should 
have no cause for dissatisfaction. In adapt- 
ing for the French this English comedy of 
errors in Italy, Jules Romains and Stefan 
Zweig go in for a lot of embroidery, but 
turn out adult, gusty, and delightfully 
bawdy entertainment. 

The basic theme is Jonson’s, of course. 
Volpone, a wealthy Venetian merchant, 
pretends that he is dying in order to at- 
tract gifts from his hypocritical friends 
and would-be heirs. Aided by his major- 
domo, Mosca, he does very well indeed, 
what with one of the hopefuls contribut- 
ing his wife. 

The cast is practically perfect. Harry 
Baur makes a wonderful Volpone, and Louis 
Jouvet is just as good as the lean and hun- 
gry Mosca. But while it would be worth- 
while to go out of your way to see “Vol- 
pone,” don’t bring the kiddies. (VoLPONE. 
Siritzky International Pictures. Maurice 
Tourneur, director.) 


POLL: 
Bing Still King 


According to Boxoffice magazine, which 
last week completed its eleventh annual 
poll, Bing Crosby retained his title as king 
of the male stars for the fourth consecu- 
tive year. However, Ingrid Bergman, who 
repeated for top female honors, over- 
shadowed even Der Bingle by running 
away with the combined balloting. The 
leading twelve movie stars, regardless of 
sex, for 1947: Ingrid Bergman, Bing Cros- 
by, Claudette Colbert, Olivia de Havil- 
land, Clark Gable, Gary Cooper, Cary 
Grant, Barbara Stanwyck, Joan Crawford, 
Humphrey Bogart, Dana Andrews, and 
Gregory Peck. 





*“Volpone” opened in Paris just prior to the Ger- 
man invasion. It was confiscated and not shown 
again in Paris until 1946. 


Newsweek, November 24, 1947 
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Here come tastier gin drinks- 





Imported Botanicals are the secret 


“Wonderful!” people say—when 
they taste a Martini, Brenx or 
Rickey made with Hiram Walker’s 
Gin. The host gets a cheer, but— 


To give this grand gin its tastier 
goodness, it takes men from many 
lands—the men who raise our rare 
Imported Botanicals. Tangy cassia 
from China, fragrant coriander 


from Czechoslovakia—and many 


other delicate herbs and berries 
that give Hiram Walker’s Gin its 
superlative flavor. 

To these finest “vintage year” 
botanicals Hiram Walker adds its 
years of distilling skill. No won- 
der so many prefer this truly 
great gin. 

In your next Martini, Bronx or 
Rickey—try Hiram Walker's Gin, 


go proof, Distilled from 100% American grain, 
Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Il. 
































NEW BOOKS: 


Steward of Democracy 


A few days after his book, “Letter 
From Grosvenor Square,” came from the 
press John Gilbert Winant, ill, weary, 
and depressed, ended his life in his home 
in Concord below the New Hampshire 
hills. Because of the tragic nature of 
his death his book will be searched for 
clues to explain the deep-rooted cause of 
his final act of desperation. If any exist, 
they must be found between the lines. 

Few public servants have been so wholly 
and honestly devoted to the welfare of 
democracy as the former Republican Gov- 
ernor of New Hampshire, whose labor as 
the first administrator of the Social Se- 
curity Act placed him high in the roster of 
New Dealers. A genuine nonpartisan, he 
won the admiration of Americans of al- 
most every political persuasion by his long 
and arduous efforts in behalf of the com- 
mon man. In the grim months that saw 
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The late John G. Winant 
the world sliding precipitously into total 
war, President Roosevelt sent Winant as 
America’s Ambassador to Great Britain. 

“Letter From Grosvenor Square” is 
Winant’s quiet, self-effacing, understated 
account of his stewardship. Written with a 
typically New Hampshire economy of lan- 
guage, this “letter” is a moving and 
dramatic story of American relations 
with Britain from early in 1941 through 
Pearl Harbor. Although it reveals little 
“inside stuff,” it is a historical record of 
great importance. 

Perhaps the nearest hint of what was in 
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Winant’s tired mind as he approached the 
end may be found in these words: “One 
of the deeper reasons for wanting to write 
[this book] is the growing disillusionment 
of today; which not only dims and ob- 
scures the present, but is trying to cloud 
the past.” 

Winant, who from the beginning had 
seen clearly the dangerous direction in 
which Mussolini and Hitler were leading 
the world, was profoundly moved—in- 
spired might be the better word—by Brit- 
ain’s stand against Fascism and Nazism. 
His work as ambassador was honestly and 
openly directed toward bringing the United 
States into close alliance with Britain in 
this fight. His story of the origins and 
carrying-out of Lend-Lease is explicitly 
told. Winant makes it clear that, from his 
point of view, the United States received 
nearly as much as it gave. 

Timely Question: In one chapter 
Winant dwells upon the difficulty which 
England, with its parliamentarian form of 
government, had in understanding the 
functionings of our tripartite system of 
legislative, executive, and judiciary de- 
partments. Even the highest placed Britons 
could not grasp the meaning, purpose, and 
functions of our system. This chapter is of 
especial significance, perhaps, for it raises 
the timely question: If the other English- 
speaking “democracy” found it hard to 
understand our government, how much 
more difficult it must be for our other 
wartime ally, Russia, to comprehend the 
American mind. And vice versa. 

Winant was a great admirer of Winston 
Churchill, with whom he was in closest 
contact. In his eyes the Prime Minister 
was not a Tory, as so often charged, but 
an old-fashioned Whig; and he _ says 
Churchill had far greater vision than the 
mere salvation of the British Empire. But 
if Churchill is his great hero (next to Pres- 
ident Roosevelt) another figure rises to 
impressive stature in the pages of this 
book—Harry Hopkins. Winant says flatly 
that Hopkins’s journey to Russia was one 
of the real turning points of the war. 

World Patriot: Winant emerged 
from the first world war an ardent be- 
liever in Woodrow Wilson’s League of Na- 


_ tions. Later he was a prime mover in the 


International Labor Office. His interna- 
tionalism was a part of his unquestioned 
patriotism. His belief in the need for world 
cooperation with the same spirit as war- 
time collaboration is the cornerstone of 
the philosophy of this book. 

No volume of chatty recollections, 
Winant’s book nevertheless contains some 
brilliant sketches and amusing anecdotes. 
His picture of Roosevelt turning on him 
“in cold anger” when Winant suggested 
that the President should seek a third 
term is unforgettable. His most revealing 
snapshot of Winston Churchill concerns 
the Day of Infamy. At 9 o’clock (British 
time) that night Churchill turned on his 
radio (a $15 portable set, a gift from Harry 
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LANE-WELLS 


COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The board of directors has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 25 cents per 
share and en extra dividend of 50 
cents per share on the common stock, 
payable December 15, 1947, to stock- 
holders of record November 26, 1947. 


B. G. PETERS, Secretary-Treasurer 
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Spotless glasses 
improve the appetite 


Nothing enhances a restaurant’s reputation 
like the presence of clean silver and shining 
glassware. Yet the job of cleaning glasses is 
not an easy one. Every trace of grease and 
butterfat must be removed, and lipstick 
offers a big problem to restaurateurs. 


Olson Manufacturing Company solved 
this problem with an efficient motor-driven 
glass washer called the ‘‘Lusterizer.”’ In order 
to be sure it would be trouble-free in restau- 
rant kitchens where delay could not be tol- 
erated, a Bodine motor was chosen to operate 
it. This is another one of the many cases in 
which Bodine motors were selected because 
of their reliable, trouble-free operation. 

Bodine motors are found operating instru- 
ments, production machines, timers, and 
every other type of device where breakdowns 
cannot be tolerated. If you are planning a 
motor-driven device, why not consult Bodine 
engineers. You can take advantage of over 
40 years of experience in building and apply- 
ing fractional horsepower motors. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohio St., Chicago 12, lll. 
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Bob Taft’s Lack of Color 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


INCINNATI—The most acute mi- 
C graine suffered by those who are 
laboring to make Sen. Robert A. Taft 
the next Republican nominee for Presi- 
dent is caused by no issue of logic or 
reason. It is caused by the problem of 
how to destroy a national cliché, as 
commonly spoken in this Federal union 
as complaints about the weather. Over 
every dinner table, in every sitting 
room, in cocktail bars and , 
railway lounges, the refrain 
is the same: “Yes, Bob Taft 
is a fine man and a big brain, 
but he hasn’t any color.” 

All sorts of suggestions 
have been made to cure this 
vexing deficiency. It has 
been advised that the sen- 
ator grow a Van Dyke, don 
a ringmaster’s topper, tails 
and whip, swim the Helles- 


pont as a warning to the U.S.S.R.,. 


launch a showboat on the Ohio River. 

A former aspirant for the nomina- 
tion, who had been accused of the same 
imperfection, said to me the other day: 
“But isn’t there color in courage?” 
True, Senator Taft has that. He blurts 
out his views on all public questions, 
with little regard for consequences. But 
immediately a great wail arises, not from 
the vast cliché-laden public, but from 
professional politicians: “Why can’t Taft 
act like a politician? Doesn’t he know 
that the way to power is through elegant 
banalities? People like hokum, and Taft 
sticks to facts and figures.” Perhaps 
there is truth in what these worldly 
wise politicians say. There is abundant 
proof of their case in history. 

In any event, Taft himself will don 
no motley, nor will he stop talking. 
The burden must fall on those who are 
responsible for his management. They 
must seek a means of getting Taft 
across to those who will determine the 
nomination of a candidate who can win. 
With human nature what it is, this 
will not be easy. 


t the outset, it might be well to 
A analyze the reasons why people 
persist in this talk about “color.” For 
this sort of thing is a sinister specter 
which pursues all candidates now, as it 
has pursued candidates in the past. 

For example, John Bricker suffered 


because 
Malicious 
handsome 


God made him handsome. 
tongues recalled another 
Ohioan named Harding. 


Thousands of American women—good, 
substantial home managers—squeal 
about Dewey’s mustache. Of Stassen, 
one is expected to say: “He is a fine 
man, but he can’t get the nomination.” 
Or of Warren: “He isn’t well known in 
the East.” And so on and so on. 

There is something in common be- 
hind these clichés. They are the lan- 
guage of speculation, not of selection. 

Americans persist in acting 

as amateur politicians, not 

as citizens making a serious 

choice of public servants. 

They regard elections large- 

ly as games to watch and 

enjoy. When they utter 

opinions such as the ones 

mentioned above, they are 

seeking to prophesy. And as 

they repeat their mildewed 

- " phrases, there is created a 

distorted stereotype of the man in- 

volved, rather than a verdict popularly 

arrived at after a consideration of the 

evidence. For when people try to talk 

the language of politics, they deal not 

with things, but with the shadows of 
things. 

The managers of candidates seek to 
meet this handicap by all sort of sell- 
ing devices. Sometimes they deliberate- 
ly accept the outlines of the caricature 
and distort it still more. Sometimes 
they induce their man to perform in 
some unusual manner to create a dif- 
ferent impression. Sometimes they try 
to create a new stereotype, often as 
foreign to the nature of the man as 
that which they seek to dissipate. 


AFT might well be advised to de- 

liver shorter and more general ut- 
terances, woven around a few big 
themes. The fate of the positions he has 
taken is in the hands of circumstance. 
If, as may happen, the Taft-Hartley 
Act should become popular, it will es- 
tablish its co-author in a new perspec- 
tive. In talking to those political lead- 
ers who will have the final word in 
Philadelphia, Taft’s managers should 
stress the enduring qualities of their 
man. He would, they might argue, wear 
well. He would be able to last intel- 
lectually through three hard months of 
campaigning. He has, they might sug- 
gest (in other words, of course) been 
“good to the last drop.” This would 
broadly suggest that a candidate needs 
something more substantial than color. 





Newsweek, November 24, 1947 
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REPUBLIC AVIATION CORPORATION, big name in airplane production, had a difficult prob- 
lem in machining extremely hard aviation steel. It was solved by a Shell Industrial Lubricant. 


Tops in tapping 


T REPUBLIC AVIATION, taps whirl and bite their 

way into steel that’s almost armor plate. Their job is 

to cut threads in holes in the metal—just as the inside 
of a nut is threaded . . . 


This aviation steel was hard on tools. Republic, at best, 
could thread only two pieces before the taps broke. 


Shell Lubrication Engineers, called in on the problem, 
recommended a change to a Shell Virgo Oil. And here’s 
what happened... 

With this Shell V irgo Oil production soared from 2 to 


80 pieces per tap—a gain of 4000%! And in terms of time, 
materials, money, the saving was even greater. 








Over 45 different Shell products have since gone to 
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SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 


work for this busy aviation plant. Says Republic, “The 
problems were many and complex. Shell, to put it mildly, 
seemed to surmount the impossible.” 

As new machines and new methods come into use, 
the need for planned lubrication is even greater. Shell's 
complete and progressive lubrication plan includes: 
study and analysis of plant and machines; engineering 





counsel; advice on applying lubricants; schedules and 
controls for each machine; periodic reports on progress. 

Are you absolutely sure that 
the machines in your plant 
benefit by all that’s new in lubri- 
cation? Call in the Shell Lubri- 
cation Engineer. 
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This 
whiskey 
is 


5 years old 








Other people might discuss and compare the 
merits of various whiskies in those early days — 
but around Broad Ford, Pennsylvania, along the 
Youghiogheny River there was one standard —the rich, 
robust, grainy taste of the whiskey distilled by Mr. Overholt. 
And to this day —137 years later—Old Overholt continues to be made 
on the site of that little old log cabin distillery—and still delights the 


hearts of those who prefer the good taste that always stands out. 


Old Overhol:”e 


ITS GOOD TASTE ALWAYS STANDS OUT 





Straight Rye Whiskey— Bottled in Bond—100 Proof— National Distillers Products Corporation, New York,N.Y. 
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